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WITHIN THE REACH OF MILLIONS 











HE most valuable things on earth are the 
commonest things. Gifts of Mother Nature 





—air, rain, sunlight and colors in the sky, 
grass underfoot and foliage overhead. Gifts of 
human nature—love, loyalty, handclasps and 
friendly speech. 


Then, of material things, some of the most use- oe 


ful are the commonest and cheapest. These we to Cans 
take almost for granted. There is no way to reckon 7s. 
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It is a great tribute to the value of the telephone 





that within a few short generations it has come to 
be ranked among these common things. Its daily 
use is a habit of millions of people. It speeds and 
eases and simplifies living. It extends the range of 
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your own personality. It offers you gayety, solace, 
security—a swift messenger in time of need. 
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plexities of a vast world. 
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HE world has not come to an end—even if a system 

has. A sense of relief and even of exhilaration has 
been in the air during these last critical days. The reason 
is obvious. For the moment, at least, uncertainty has yielded 
to finality. Almost everyone can endure collapse better than 
the threat of collapse; and drift has for the moment given 
way to the promise of action. Moreover, we are all in the 
mess together—except for those Timid Souls, the big and 
little hoarders, who must take what satisfaction they can 
from their private caution—and misery in the company of 
most of one’s fellow-men has some of the flavor of a common 
adventure. In the rumored phrase of Prince Mike Roman- 
ov, “a great many people’s checks are now as good as those 
of a great many others.” Whether the jolt will in the long 
run bring us to our senses or merely knock us silly remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile, we swap stories of the crash and 
compare possible losses and express our opinion of our erst- 
while betters; we await with simian curiosity the distribution 
of scrip and take satisfaction in the remarkable circumstance 
that even though the long-heralded “collapse” seems to be 


upon us, most of us are still alive, the kitchen table is just 
where it was, and we are still able to scrape together enough 
substance to buy the last edition and find out what the gods 
are up to in their mills in Washington. 


ENATOR WALSH’S sudden death on the eve of 

inauguration was a national calamity. The outstanding 
figure in the newly appointed Roosevelt Cabinet, his nomina- 
tion was the guaranty of the Administration’s integrity of pur- 
pose and an augury of its progressivism. Mr. Walsh’s public 
services have by this time been amply rehearsed in the daily 
press—the press which, as we suggest elsewhere, gave him 
scant support when he was on the firing line engaged in a 
desperate battle against public enemies. It is The Nation’s 
view that the services of no Senator now living, excepting 
only those of George W. Norris, have been as valuable as 
Tom Walsh’s. In these days when the tendency is wide- 
spread to cite “the times,” “conditions,” “changing stand- 
ards,” in extenuation of the weaknesses and betrayals both 
of public servants and of men in high positions of private 
trust, the record of Thomas J. Walsh offers a shining ex- 
ample of what a public servant in a democracy may be, and 
what, single-handed, he may achieve. 


OMER CUMMINGS is not another Tom Walsh, and 

his presence in the Cabinet, whether temporary or 
permanent, cannot possibly provide that incomparable quality 
of ruthless, rugged determination and zeal in the public 
interest. But Cummings has a good deal to recommend him. 
He is a brilliant court lawyer and was for ten years State’s 
Attorney in Connecticut. In this post he was distinguished 
for fair and humane methods almost unique in a prosecutor. 
His conduct of one particular trial—the Israel case—has 
become famous in court history. The defendant in this case 
was a homeless Jewish youth, Harold Israel, who was picked 
up, in possession of a revolver, some days after the murder 
of a popular Catholic priest in Bridgeport. After several 
days of questioning Israel confessed to the crime. His con- 
fession and a convincing array of circumstantial evidence were 
ranged against him. But Cummings, the prosecuting attor- 
ney, was doubtful. He made a personal investigation of the 
case and convinced himself of Israel’s innocence. Then, in the 
face of strong public feeling and police pressure, he pre- 
sented a brilliant argument for the dismissal of the indict- 
ment. In his statement to the court he asserted that “it 
goes without saying that it is just as important for a State’s 
Attorney to use the great powers of his office to protect the 
innocent as it is to convict the guilty.” Recently Mr. Cum- 
mings headed a committee which made a notable report 
urging fundamental changes in the prison system in Con- 
necticut. All of this is encouraging evidence of his public 
spirit. If any doubt about his qualifications remains, it lurks 
in the question of his position on vital economic and social 
problems. His record is bare of concrete evidence. But 
it may be said in his behalf that Senator Walsh was 
one of his oldest and closest friends and had invited Mr. 
Cummings to act as his chief assistant. And it is also worth 
recalling that before the convention he vigorously supported 
Mr. Roosevelt as a candidate whose program would be based 
upon “sympathetic cognizance of the great producing masses 
of America,”’ and not upon the claims of privilege and the 
“overlordship of special interests.” 
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IR JOHN SIMON, the British Foreign Secretary, is 

now shedding crocodile tears because other nations have 
refused to join with England in its arms embargo against 
China and Japan. He has explained to Parliament that 
the embargo order may now have to be recalled. Thus Sir 
John confesses that this “moral gesture” on behalf of peace 
Under the circumstances it 
was tantamount to sending the plaintiff as well as the de- 
fendant to jail. The smaller Powers at Geneva look upon 
the machinery of the League as their only protection against 
The Japanese invasion 
of Manchuria offered an excellent test of this machinery. 
Japan was fairly tried and fairly convicted. “The League 
then set out to discipline Japan in accordance with the terms 
of the Covenant. But Sir John upset this program. He 
took the position, in complete defiance of the Assembly, that 
both partfes to the dispute were “Covenant-breaking states.” 
If the nation aggressed is to be disciplined or penalized alony 
with the aggressor nation, what sort of protection can the 
smaller Powers expect from the League? Obviously the 
smaller Powers could not consent to the establishment of 
such a precedent, and to date they have prevented the League 
from following Sir John in declaring an embargo against 
both China and Japan. The United States also refused to 
follow England. ‘The State Department felt that to declare 
an embargo against both nations would be equivalent to 
siding with Japan, for the Japanese now have huge stores 
of munitions and would not be affected by such an order, 
while the Chinese have been buying sparingly and so have 
no large supplies. On the other hand, the department felt 
that it could not act against Japan alone, for the contrast 
between the British and American attitude would then have 
been so striking as to have invited Japanese retaliation. 
The net effect of Sir John’s gesture was to sabotage the 
program being worked out between Geneva and Washington 
to call Tokio to account for its deliberate violation of the 
peace treaties. 


was simply a diplomatic trick. 


the aggression of stronger countries. 


J' st HOW do reputable investment bankers differ from 
“blue-sky artists’? When $100,000,000 worth of Peru- 
vian government bonds were floated in 1927 and 1928 by a 
syndicate of American bankers headed by J. and W. Selig- 
man and the National City Company, both these sponsors 
were independently informed by their own experts that the 
loans were a bad risk. Lawrence Dennis, sent to Peru by 
J. and W. Seligman as investigator, repeatedly and cate- 
yorically counseled the firm against them. He definitely pre- 
dicted their default within five years. Nevertheless, J. and 
W. Seligman unloaded these bonds on the American public. 
While the negotiations for the first $15,000,000 loan were in 
process, the firm made the discovery that, to secure it, $415,- 
000 would have to be paid to Juan Leguia, son of Augusto 
Leguia, Peru's dictator-president. Close to 1% per cent of 
the entire loan was paid to this individual alone, and 
other “commissions” were paid as well. Henry C. Breck of 
the Seligman firm testified before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee that % of | per cent would be deemed a high com- 
mission, and that the highest the firm had ever paid before 
was % of | per cent. The National City Company’s own 
investigation of Peru produced evidence just as damaging. 
Victor Schoepperle, one of its vice-presidents, submitted a 
memorandum before the first loan was floated, declaring 
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Peru to be ‘‘an adverse moral and political risk.” Just after 
this flotation, when loans totaling $85,000,000 more wer 
contemplated, J. H. Durrell, another vice-president and ove: 
seas manager, painted a thoroughly black picture of Peruvian 
conditions, including the instability of its government, with “, 
president surrounded by a group of rascals,” and the lack of 
hope for its economic betterment. The company’s represent; 
tive in Peru, Claude W. Calvin, had reported: “The govern 
ment treasury is flat on its back and gasping for breath.’ 
Other memoranda noted Peru’s previous defaults and genera) 
bad-debt record. . Nevertheless, these securities were floated. 
with the result which Mr. Dennis had so definitely forecast. 


Pye THE PERUVIAN LOANS went into default i: 
the first half of 1931. These bonds, sold to the Amer; 
can public at 96 and 91, are now quoted at 7% and 4% re. 
spectively. The circulars and newspaper advertisements of 
fering the bonds to the public of course made no mention o} 
the adverse conditions of which these banking firms had been 
fully informed, but instead painted a favorable picture of the 
prospects and financial condition of Peru. To be sure, these 
circulars all carried in tiny type at the bottom the usual quaii- 
fying sentences: ““The above statements are based on informa- 
tion received . . . from official and other sources. While no: 
guaranteeing them, we believe them to be reliable,” and so on. 
This may safeguard these eminent investment bankers under 
our extremely defective laws. In England corresponding 
misrepresentation would mean jail for the banking sponsors. 
But in this country the investor will have to content himseli 
with their expressions of regret and confession of “honest 
error’ —after exposure. For further comfort he may recal! 
the old rhyme: 


A very delectable crocodile, 

Who sat on the banks of the River Nile 
And walled up his eyes, 

With a look of woe, 

As his tears fell fast 

In the stream below. 

“I’m mourning,” said he, 

“The very sad fate, 

Of those poor little fish 

Which just now I ate.” 


HE TENDER SILENCE preserved editorially by the 

press concerning the National City Bank officials, dis. 
cussed in these columns last week, ended when Mr. Mitchel! 
and Mr. Baker resigned. The Herald Tribune felt that 
“such errors of judgment as Mr. Mitchell has revealed . . . 
are undoubtedly the defects of his qualities.” But the New 
York Times discovered—a week after the revelations had be- 
gun—that “the resignation of Charles E. Mitchell was in- 
evitable.” “No banking institution,” continued Mr. Ochs’s 
paper, “could afford even to appear to approve or condone the 
transactions .. . there is no safety for anybody, and banks 
will fall into merited disrepute and distrust if deposits are not 
regarded as a sacred trust, not as material for reckless specu- 
lation.” “Not frozen assets, but frozen confidence,” con- 
cluded the Times, “is what is hurting the banks most.”” Brave 
words, these, but uttered, oh, how tardily! When has the 
Times spoken out vigorously against the record which it now 
declares “even in the years before the crash of 1929” was 
“humiliating and even shameful.” The proverbial ounce of 
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editorial prevention has been conspicuously lacking from the 
Its blame and its praise are a bit belated. 
On March 3, in a glowing and unqualified editorial eulogy 
+o the late Senator Thomas J. Walsh, it paid tribute to “his 
unflinching courage, his unflagging labor, his unblemished 
honor, his illuminative explanations, his implacable logic, his 
perfection as a cross-examiner”—these last in comment on 
his investigation of the Fall-Doheny-Sinclair attempt to alien- 
ate the naval oil reserves. But what was the attitude of the 
New York Times when Senator Walsh was trying to track 
down the malefactors in government and high finance who 
were responsible for this corruption? It never gave support 
to his efforts. In one single editorial (December 9, 1924) it 
referred to Senator Walsh’s “already a little faded glories in 
the oil investigation,” his “childlike innocence,” his “artless 
manner,” his “gossamer assumptions.” 


Times's columns. 


E ARE PASSING through the darkest winter the 
W workers of this country have ever known. Unemploy- 
ment has been increasing every week, until today there are 
orobably no fewer than 14,000,000 men and women out of 
work. Of want and hunger there is seemingly no end. Yet 
Congress, which sat through three months of this extremely 
critical period, adjourned without having voted a single addi- 
tional penny for unemployment relief. It took no action 
whatever on the La Follette-Costigan bill, which would have 
orovided $500,000,000 to be given outright to the States for 
relief of the jobless and destitute. It allowed even the far 
less adequate Wagner bill to die in the House. The Wagner 
measure would have appropriated another $300,000,000 to 
be advanced to the States in the form of R. F. C. loans. 
While the conservative Democrats are primarily to blame 
for this failure, Senators La Follette and Costigan and 
other advocates of direct federal relief were too patient, too 
zenerous in their efforts to bargain with the obstructionists in 
Congress. The unemployment crisis would not wait upon 
such patience. Senators Costigan and La Follette should 
have forced the issue. They should have compelled every 
member of Congress to declare himself on the question of 
feeding or starving the unemployed. In the face of the wide- 
spread hunger very few Congressmen would have dared to 
oppose this relatively modest federal relief bill. We under- 
stand that President Roosevelt intends to incorporate the 
La Follette-Costigan plan in his general relief program. We 
hope that this is true and that positive action will be taken 
early in the special session. Every day that relief is delayed, 
more men, women, and children go without food and clothing, 
shelter and medical attention. 


- HIS HOUSE will, under no circumstances, fight for 

its king and country.” In these unequivocal words 
the Oxford Union, famous debating society of Oxford Uni- 
versity, registered its pacifism by a vote of 275 to 153 on 
February 9, and set all England by the ears. The “Thun- 
derer” was able to contain itself and dismissed the Union’s 
vote as the “Children’s Hour”; but the letter columns of the 
other conservative papers were filled with the laments of old 
Oxonians who had lived to see the day; and shouts of com- 
munism, internationalism, and cowards split the English air. 
On February 16 a group of green-shirted fascist undergradu- 
ates invaded the hall of tae Union while a meeting was in 
progress and tore from the minute book the pages recording 





what one of them called the “intolerably foul motion”; at 
the same meeting the president announced the arrival of two 
consignments, each containing 275 white feathers, or two 
apiece for the pacifist voters. Did the pacifists retreat? They 
did not. Instead, they accepted and wore the white feathers. 
And the fate of the British Empire was officially sealed at a 
riotous meeting on March 2, during which stench bombs 
were thrown, when the Union, on a motion to expunge the 
offending resolution from the records, reaffirmed its pacifism 
by a vote of 750 to 138. The Manchester University Union 
on March 3 adopted the same resolution by 371 to 196. 


TUDENT VOTES on the most popular this and that 

are not generally news, but when the seniors of Man- 
hattan College designate “Ann Vickers” as their favorite 
novel of the year, the fact deserves a headline. Manhattan 
College, it must be remembered, is a leading Catholic insti- 
tution which numbers Cardinals Hayes and Mundelein 
among its graduates; and when one considers this in connec- 
tion with the fact that the Catholic weekly America has 
recently in its anti-“smut” campaign singled out Sinclair 
Lewis as a particularly corrupt and corrupting writer whose 
works should be suppressed, one begins to question the boasted 
Catholic ability to mold the minds of its charges. Even 
that, however, is not all, for the heroine of this favorite 
novel enjoys various unblessed unions, including one with a 
Tammany politician, and she passionately justifies the abor- 
tion of an infant conceived as the result of another episode 
with a Jewish radical. None of the other student choices 
is quite so striking, but the selection of P. G. Wodehouse as 
the favorite writer and of Jack Pearl as the favorite comedian 
does seem to indicate that the intellectual and aesthetic tastes 
of these Catholic students are not much above those of 
students at, let us say, Harvard or Princeton. We believe 
that these election returns give us the right to reply to 
America with a phrase familiar to all Catholics of sound 
classical training: Physician, heal thyself! 


| IS ALWAYS A TRAGEDY when a gallant figure 
among those believing in and working for a better world 
falls by the wayside, but the loss is more bitter when it occurs 
in a time of exceptional crisis like the present. It is thus, at 
least, that we feel about the death of Forrest Bailey, until 
recently codirector of the American Civil Liberties Union. 
He was obliged to withdraw from active work almost a year 
ago on account of impaired health. A paralytic stroke made 
recovery impossible, although he bore up for many months 
with remarkable fortitude and cheerfulness. Mr. Bailey’s 
early manhood was spent in his native California, but nearly 
a decade ago a passion for the fundamental freedoms led him 
into the American Civil Liberties Union, where his painstak- 
ing and intelligent work did much to establish the reputation 
of that organization for dependability and non-partisanship. 
He helped to organize the defense of John Scopes—attacked 
for teaching evolution in Tennessee—and was active in be- 
half of Sacco and Vanzetti, the Gastonia textile workers, and 
the Kentucky coal miners. Hatred of sham and pretense 
was an outstanding characteristic of Mr. Bailey. He despised 
weasel words in others and scorned to use them himself. His 
personal relations were tempered with thoughtful kindliness 
and a catholic sense of humor. A remarkable absence of self- 
seeking in his work and life will not blind others to its value. 
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Devaluate the Dollar—Now 


the nation’s banks and suspend gold payments, there 

is no longer any reason for discussing anything less 
than radical and thoroughgoing reforms in our banking and 
currency system. The Nation recommends these immediate 
steps: 

1. The devaluation of the dollar. The President’s bank 
proclamation suspending gold payments for a few days has 
taken us at least technically off the gold basis. It is impos- 
sible to see how unrestricted conversion of currency into gold 
can again be permitted. The President should continue the 
temporary suspension of gold payments, and arrange to have 
the forthcoming World Economic Conference called at the 
earliest possible moment. At that conference the United 
States should urge a uniform devaluation of world currencies 
by approximately 50 per cent. The only variations permitted 
should be those necessary to establish either a single interna- 
tional unit or to make one unit an even multiple of the other. 
The United States should announce in advance, however, 
that if it cannot secure world cooperation and uniform re- 
duction, it will act alone to devaluate the dollar by 50 per 
cent and resume gold bullion conversion on that basis within 
one year. 

2. Congress should pass immediately a constitutional 
amendment abolishing State banks and compelling all banks 
to operate under national charters. Our banking system must 
be transferred from forty-nine controls to one control. 

3. If these steps are taken, the immediate currency situa- 
tion can doubtless be successfully met by the issuance of clear- 
ing-house certificates. Wherever the problem is one of mere 
liquidity, these certificates can be acceptable at 100 cents on 
the dollar. Wherever banks are not merely illiquid but in- 
solvent, their certificates should be honored only to the ex- 
tent of 80, 60, or 40 per cent, as the clearing-house commit- 
tees working in collaboration with bank examiners may de- 
cide. 

4. There should be no attempt whatever on the part of 
the government to guarantee bank deposits. Such an attempt 
would be perilous to the government’s finances even under the 
most favorable circumstances. With a large number of 
banks insolvent, and with no real control by the federal gov- 
ernment over the individual loans of national banks and no 
control whatever over the policies of State banks, any attempt 
to guarantee deposits would be disastrous. 

5. There should be an end to bank holidays and bank 
moratoriums. 

Other measures will have to be taken later, but these 
represent a minimum program for immediate action. 

The Nation a year ago, in the issues of March 30 and 
April 6, 1932, published two articles by Henry Hazlitt recom- 
mending the devaluation of the dollar. Two considerations 
have hitherto stood in the way of a persistent advocacy of 
that course. The first was the remote hope that the crisis 
would be mitigated by less drastic measures—an adjustment 
of the war debts, for example, and a reduction of world tariff 
barriers, particularly our own. The second was the certainty 
that serious discussion of devaluation by Congress, while gold 


N that we have been forced temporarily to close 


was still being freely paid out by the Reserve banks, would 
precipitate a gold raid that would in itself throw us off the 
gold basis and perhaps leave us with insufficient gold even to 
maintain a devaluated dollar. But nothing has been done to 
mitigate the crisis, the inevitable collapse of confidence has 
followed, and as the temporary suspension of gold payments 
has already occurred, devaluation can be discussed without 
fear of a further gold drain. 

If gold payments continue to be suspended or drastically 
restricted, as seems altogether probable, opinion will divide 
broadly into two schools of thought. One school will hold 
that we must inflexibly maintain or return to gold payments 
at the old parity of the dollar. The other school will rejoice 
that we are free of our gold shackles and will be content to 
drift along on a paper basis, fondly imagining that the value 
of this paper can be “managed” by the Federal Reserve Board 
by controlling its quantity, and that its quantity will be 
controllable. 

The recommendations of both schools of thought must 
be rejected. We have maintained the dollar at the old. gold 
parity only at the cost of bringing down our banking struc- 
ture. Adequate and uniform debt, interest, rent, and wage 
adjustments to the violent and unparalleled drop in whole- 
sale prices since 1928 have not been and cannot be made. 
The attempt to make them has merely brought about further 
disorganization and deflation. Adjustment can be obtained 
only by doubling the price level, bringing it approximately 
to that prevailing in 1928; and there is only one dependable 
way to do this—to cut the measuring rod, the dollar of 25.8 
grains of gold, in half. 

On the other hand, we cannot have stability and rela- 
tive certainty, we cannot control inflation, we cannot have as 
much depreciation in the currency as we want and no more, 
we cannot have external stability for currencies and a free 
flow of world trade, unless we continue to make currency re- 
deemable in some standard internationally acceptable; and 
gold continues to be by far the most satisfactory—or least un- 
satisfactory—standard for this purpose. If we could secure 
international agreement for a uniform devaluation, then no 
country would be repudiating any part of its obligations to 
another, and we could help to secure the prompt return of 
Great Britain and her financial satellite countries to a gold 
basis on which world trade could be resumed. The internal 
problem of American contracts payable in gold could be met 
by placing a tax on gold payments, deductible at the source, 
somewhat higher than the percentage of devaluation. 

The need to have all our banks under one national con- 
trol has always been apparent. Continuance of the present 
system is now shown to be intolerable. Under it banks are 
subject to forty-nine different laws, while State and federal 
governments are both powerless to establish adequate regula- 
tions for fear that recalcitrant banks will shift from federal 
to State charters or vice versa. It should no longer be pos- 
sible, moreover, for any panicky or ill-advised governor to 
take an action affecting the banks of his own State that will 
lead to a spread of panic throughout the country. State leg- 
islatures will recognize this now if ever. 
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Of all ways of dealing with a banking crisis, the bank 
holiday Or moratorium, or the general restriction of -with- 
jrawals, is the very worst. If depositors feel that in a short 
time they will not be able to draw freely on their bank de- 
oosits, they will naturally wish to draw out everything im- 
mediately. If they have been prevented from withdrawing 
by a holiday, they will want to withdraw everything as soon 
~ the holiday has ended. If their withdrawals are restricted, 
they will tend to draw up to the maximum allowed under the 
-estrictions. A banking crisis can be met only by permitting 
solvent but illiquid banks to make payments in certificates or 
scrip; and by either closing insolvent banks entirely or, as the 
new New York State law provides, permitting the free with- 
drawal of a certain percentage of the old deposits, the issu- 
ance of interest-bearing transferable certificates for the re- 
mainder, and the entirely free withdrawal of new deposits. 

Finally, there is no denying the fact that the intense 
feeling of outrage in regard to banks and bankers which has 
swept over the whole country, intensified by the National 
City Bank revelations, but due chiefly to the banking break- 
down, will make inevitable a widespread demand for the 
complete nationalization of banking. 


Hitler Wins 


Y adding no less than 5,528,000 to his previous vote, 

B and with the aid of his Hugenberg Nationalist allies, 
whose vote actually decreased, Adolf Hitler is 

firmly established in the chancellorship and can now wreak 
his will upon what is left of the German Republic. He has 
achieved his goal, and the only redeeming feature of this dis- 
aster to the democratic and liberal movements in his country 
is that he has won the chancellorship by constitutional meth- 
ods without resorting to violence. The constitution was re- 
spected in form, but as a matter of fact it was breached at 
many points. The terrorization of the voters, the wholesale 
suppression of the Socialist and Communist press, the arrest 
of the leading Communists, the raids upon the chief Jewish 
defense organizations—all these made Hitler’s victory sure. 
Indeed, it is remarkable that in the face of this the Commu- 
nist vote decreased by only 1,132,000 and the Social Demo- 
crat by but 135,000. None the less, the battle for democracy 
is lost. Herr Hitler will unquestionably unseat the Com- 
munists by force majeure and fraud, thereby obtaining the 
necessary two-thirds’ majority to send the Reichstag home. 
And so another fascist dictatorship arises, to remind 
Americans of the complete failure of our “victory” in the 
World War to achieve the ends we set ourselves, The 
world safe for democracy? Democracy perishes in Germany 
and those in control of her destiny not only represent, in part 
at least, the most odious forms of big-business and large- 
landowner control as they existed during the regime of the 
Kaiser, but are committed to universal military service, re- 
armament, and every one of the forms of militarism against 
which Mr. Wilson called all Americans to fight. The only 
thing lacking to complete the picture is the restoration of the 
monarchy; that that is not now in sight is largely because of 
the personal unpopularity of the former Kaiser and the former 
Crown Prince. But even without that prospect, Germany 


faces autocratic one-man rule modeled on that of Mussolini. 

The road will not be easy for Hitler even after he has 
taken all the power into his hands. In the first place, the 
man himself is incompetent to lead, for he is totally ignorant 
of economic and financial questions. Whether he will permit 
himself to be guided by the reactionary hold-overs from the 
Von Papen and Von Schleicher Cabinets, who form a majority 
of his own, remains to be seen; he now represents 17,265,000 
votes, and the Nationalists but 3,132,000—they actually lost 
103,000 votes. He may therefore decline to let the tail wag 
the dog. Already the Hitler campaign has checked the up- 
ward movement in German industry. The agrarian situation 
is worse than ever, the last doses of high tariffs having natur- 
ally failed to bring prosperity to the farmers. If the economic 
tide runs again, however, in the direction of prosperity, if 
Hitler can find work for some unemployed, the number of 
whom is still mounting, he may satisfy the populace for a long 
time to come. But if even a year hence the economic situa- 
tion of the country is no better—or is worse—it may be im- 
possible for him to hold together the deluded masses who 
have looked upon him as a veritable savior. He has promised 
to lead them out of the wilderness, and if he does not do it, 
the disillusioned, desperate people will—if they can—turn to 
someone else. Such desertions he will undoubtedly try to 
combat by violence, by rewriting the constitution to suit his 
own purposes, as well as by practically abolishing the Reichs- 
tag and using all the instruments of propaganda as he did 
during the last campaign. That he will stay his hand is ua- 
thinkable. The very fact that he has carried the heretofore 
impregnable citadel of Bavaria, and that he has swept Prussia 
and completely dominates the Prussian Diet, will encourage 
him to smash democratic and representative institutions just 
as rapidly as he can. In the last analysis it will come down 
to a question whether the German people will permit them- 
selves to be cowed or will rise against the most unprincipled 
demagogue yet to curse Germany. 

By sheer ruthlessness and brutality even an incompetent 
dictator can hold himself in office a long time; that the policy 
of the Hitlerites will be “brutal” to the Communists and 
Social Democrats has been officially stated by one of Hitler’s 
lieutenants. As for the Jews, they are profoundly to be pitied. 
Hitler may not actually resort to pogroms, as he and his men 
have promised that they would; he has yet to make good his 
boast that when he took office “heads would roll in the 
sand.” But in the months, and perhaps the years, to come 
the Jews will live as marked persons, fearing the loss of their 
citizenship—also decreed by the Hitler platform—and facing 
persecution, prejudice, and personal violence. Leave Ger- 
many they cannot, unless permission is given to them by the 
government—even Switzerland has just increased its frontier 
guards to prevent those in terror of the Nazis from seeking 
that historic asylum which was so readily and happily granted 
to the revolutionists of 1848. As for the labor unions, they 
lost their opportunity to check this movement a long time 
ago, and they are now weakened and frightened. Altogether 
the spectacle of Germany is one to make the gods weep. It 
is, of course, at bottom due to the folly and the wickedness 
of the Treaty of Versailles. But this does not alter the fact 
that Germany has now become one of the danger spots of 
Europe, a source of unrest and international anxiety, and 
perhaps another threat of war. 
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America. It would, of course, be a transformation in term: 

‘ of the third decade of the twentieth century, in terms of ap 
The Faith of Roosevelt industrial and highly complex civilization, but directed toward J 

a goal such as Jefferson envisaged—a democracy based on fy! 

N the very day which marked the ending of an epoch economic, as well as political, equality. It would be a trans. 

O President Roosevelt delivered his inaugural. Never formation into what this country might have been, and what | % 

in our national history has there been so dramatic a__ given the right kind of leadership, it may still be. The nation | N 

coincidence as this simultaneous transfer of power and the il] eagerly await Mr. Roosevelt’s fulfilment of they 
complete collapse of a system and of a philosophy. At that pledges. zreat b 
zero hour Mr. Roosevelt’s words had something of the chal- anee 
lenge, the symbolism, and the simplicity of a trumpet blast. pany, b 
After a clear presentation of our plight and of the evident . seothet 
truth that it “comes from no failure of substance,” he properly Pleasant Sins onthe 
indicted “the rulers of the exchange of mankind’s goods” for soing t 
their “incompetence,” for their lack of vision, for their “false T= prisoners in Alimony Row have found a friend a nside c 



















































leadership,” for the futility of their efforts “cast in the pat- last. Only a few days ago Supreme Court Justice § the disc 
tern of an outworn tradition,” and delivered this verbal Paul Bonynge ordered the release of one Umberto p the Po 
scourging: “The money changers have fled from their high Politano, and at the same time handed down a decision which | Nation: 
seats in the temple of our civilization.” may some day be regarded as the divorceé’s bill of rights, & (0,000 
And then this exposition of his new faith: “We may now Politano, an illiterate bricklayer, had already served tw. saan 
restore that temple to the ancient truths. The measure of the years and seven months for the crime of having lost his job, | ers obte 
restoration lies in the extent to which we apply social values Under our present laws there is no reason why he should not a | 
more noble than mere monetary profit. Happiness lies not not have spent the rest of his life in jail, and it is amazing taste! 
in the mere possession of money; it lies in the joy of achieve- that we should have had to wait until now to find a judge J ct to t 
ment and in the thrill of creative effort.” And after decrying who would effectively protest against the monstrous law fp hy n 
“the falsity of material wealth as the standard of success,” which keeps a man confined until he pays a debt which the werlool 
and demanding “‘an end to a conduct in banking and in busi- confinement itself makes it impossible to pay. Commenting the way 
ness which too often has given to a sacred truth the likeness upon the custom of sentencing such delinquents for contempt tation V 
of callous and selfish wrongdoing,” the President observed: of court, Justice Bonynge remarked: thing v 
“Small wonder that confidence languishes, for it thrives only a SE ne ae —s 
on honesty, on honor, on the sacredness of obligations, on Suselatin x upilties: Gilmglan, on: lameemeiea teens. ~ es 
faithful protection, on unselfish performance.” hat he 


- ; : ; ings of the court, or wilfully resists a lawful mandate, oi tn 
Good, Mr. President! ‘There is a declaration of prin- the limits of judicial displeasure are circumscribed by statute — 


ciple which all Americans who cherish what is noblest in our to a jail sentence of thirty days and a fine of $250. How. he make 
traditions will applaud, a standard to which they may repair. ever, let a waspish woman pluck the sleeve of the judicial may not 
It was perhaps inevitable that this first message of the nation’s gown, or nudge the elbow concealed therein, and this tem- situatior 
new leader should be cast in general terms. ‘The crisis was perate restraint is immediately cast aside, and the delinquent him he ( 
too acute, the cumulation of unexpected events too pressing, spouse faces the possibility of unending imprisonment public 
to make possible the presentation of a detailed program, even through successive adjudications of contempt. iound’s 


had the time and place warranted it. But the assertion that Unfortunately, however, Justice Boynge did not take |p’ Presi 
our greatest primary task is to “put people to work,” and that time to ask why this cruel absurdity should have found and § kind-| 
“it is no unsolvable problem,” provides a formula which, if held its place in our legal system. Many years ago the in it the st 
materialized with the utmost speed and determination, will justice and folly of imprisonment for debt of any other kind with bar 
mark March 4 as the true bottom to which our nation has was recognized, but the common sense which abolished the ! the 1 
sunk, economically, socially, spiritually. ordinary debtors’ prison stopped short of the alimony jail— 9 Wi 
‘There are those who will view the President's message just as common sense usually stops short of those things which JB “°°? &™ 
as empty verbiage, will disparage it as not fundamental, as an are somehow held “sacred.” The crime of the man who doe: "2 the 
attempt to invoke “ancient truths” in the same message which pot, or cannot, pay his alimony is a crime vaguely associated precisely 
decries “exhortations” and the following of “an outworn tra- with sexual misbehavior, and sexual irregularities are se: Vice I 
dition.” We prefer to believe at this moment that Mr. apart to be treated with a severity otherwise unknown in civi wrongda 
Roosevelt has come to understand that the changed times de- ized states. The sexually guilty man is surrounded by an in- Wall St 
mand a new technique and a basically new approach to the  fernal aura which neither mercy nor ordinary sense can dispel. descensic 
problems of society, and that his words are implicit with that We punish with the greatest severity those forbidden doing a 
knowledge. He cannot very well put “an end to speculation ging which, consciously or unconsciously, we ourselves should on the 1 
with other people’s money” without changing drastically at most like to indulge. Perhaps, as the elder Samuel Butler guilty. 
certain points the profit system which, through the excesses , said, we also “compound for sins we are inclined to by duct too! 
and perversions of the recent past, has created the greatest damning those we have no mind to,” but the truth pro- he past; 


Ts ; . a ‘ id 

disaster in our history. claimed by the Freudian psychology is a newer and pro- natn 
To achieve “social values more noble than mere mone-- founder truth. The sins we are inclined to age the ends we oa Is : 

tary profit,” to “keep the money changers permanently out ‘ damn most vigorously. Show us a judge intolerant of divorce °° * 


of the temple of our civilization” (incidentally, it would be and conspicuously severe upon victims of the alimony racket 
well to search them as they pass out) would be to transform and we will show you one not too satisfied with his own wife. 
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Issues and Men 


James H. Perkins and the National City Bank 


’ OBODY could possibly envy James H. Perkins, the 
N new head of the National City Bank. There has 
L been dumped upon him a mess which was once a 
vreat banking institution. He has not been in the bank, or 
connected, I believe, with the affiliated National City Com- 
oany, but has been devoting his time to the Farmers Trust, 
another part of the aggregation. I doubt if he knows very 
much about the inside of the bank, and I do not believe he is 
soing to have many happy days as he finds out some of the 
aside conditions, such as were illustrated again last week by 
the discovery of a loan of $10,200 to the general manager of 
the Port of New York Authority about six weeks after the 
National City Company had underwritten an issue of $66,- 
00,000 of Port Authority bonds. As usual, when friends 
were taken care of, no security was required, no indors- 

rs obtained, and no interest collected. Of course this was 
sot a bribe, or a bid for future business from the Port 
\uthority. Heaven forbid! It was just a generous kindly 

ct to take care of a good man who happened to be in a jam. 
Why not give him $10,200 of the stockholders’ money and 
werlook such matters as collateral and interest? That’s 
‘he way to make friends for the bank! Judging by the repu- 
ration which Mr. Perkins has borne in the past this sort of 
thing will make him extremely uncomfortable. He has a 
man-sized job if he is really going to clean out the Augean 
stables which he took over from Mr. Mitchell. But I hope 
chat he has no illusion as to one thing: he cannot restore the 
sank to the position it should hold in public confidence until 
he makes a clean sweep. He may not wish to do it now; he 
may not, in fact, be able to do it until he really sizes up the 
jjtuation, but if he wishes to win the battle that is before 
him he can win it only by acts which will demonstrate to the 
oublic that he proposes to make the institution as clean as a 
jound’s tooth. These include the removal of Mr. Rentschler 
is president and the retirement of those directors who were 


| so kind-hearted and generous as to make a loan of $2,400,000 


it the stockholders’ money to the officers who were loaded up 
with bank stock and have to this date repaid only 5 per cent 
f the loan made to them. 

Whenever a journalist or a reformer or an honest legis- 
lator uncovers a bit of rascality he is always accused of “‘rock- 
ing the boat” and doing his bit of necessary muckraking at 
precisely the wrong time. In my long years of journalistic 
ervice I have never yet blazed away at a bit of capitalistic 
wrongdoing without being sent for, or waited upon, by some 
Wall Street magnate who pointed out to me, with much con- 
lescension and great pity for my shortsightedness, that I was 
joing a lot of unnecessary damage by putting a searchlight 


on the wrongdoers and demanding the punishment of the 
guilty, 


The arguments always run thus: (1) The miscon- 
luct took place some time ago and therefore is a matter of 


the past; (2) the guilty men have already resigned or been 


dequately punished by public opinion; (3) the new manage- 
nent is honest and will do its best to clean house; (4) it can- 
ot do this overnight and it should not be pestered into hasty 





action; (5) by harping on the matter public confidence in all 
important fiduciary matters will be further shaken, thereby 
creating a dangerous situation; and (6) who are you anyway 
to set yourself up as a censor, and venture to tell people how 
they shall run their affairs in which they are competent and 
you are not? These were the arguments that were used at 
the time of the unveiling by Charles E. Hughes of the insur- 
ance wrongdoing, an achievement which set Mr. Hughes 
upon the career that nearly put him into the White House, 
and landed him, whiskers and all, in the Chief Justiceship. 
That these time-honored arguments have, in this case, been 
effective in shackling the editorial writers was proved in last 
week’s Nation. Even Walter Lippmann is silent. 

I have personally experienced this pressure during the 
last week in connection with my public demand for the resig- 
nation of Gordon Rentschler, the president of the National 
City Bank, and those of its directors who by their votes ap- 
proved the lending of $2,400,000 to the higher officials of the 
bank. It has been pointed out to me that the banking situa- 
tion is so critical that I should follow the example of the 
other editors and keep silent about the misdeeds of Mr. 
Mitchell and his associates. In fact, I have found the Wall 
Street world far more critical of the Senate committee which 
brought about the exposure at this time than of the delin- 
quents. It has “rocked the boat.” I suppose Mr. Mitchell 
should have been allowed to go on as chairman of the board 
which is running the bank. Of course it comes down to an 
honest difference of opinion. My theory has always been that 
it is much the best to open up such a sore and let the public 
see that all its contents are removed, and the wound steril- 
ized. The other theory is that you should hush it all up so 
that nobody knows that the doctors were operating or what 
the result has been, and trust that the public will have for- 
gotten the whole matter when times are really “propitious” 
for ventilating the ills. That would mean, of course, that 
they would never be ventilated. 

Now the fact is that Wall Street has not got much time 
left to set its house in order. Why talk about rocking the 
boat? It has sunk. This Mitchell case is not the only 
one. We have had chapter after chapter, as the files of 
The Nation attest. The West is ready now for the most 
drastic kind of anti-Wall Street action. It would not aston- 
ish me at all if before long we should read proposals for gov- 
ernment control and management of all our banking institu- 
tions. Russia has it. The German government dominates or 
owns 60 per cent of its banking institutions. Why, it will 
be asked, can the United States not take over the whole busi- 
ness once and for all? The editor of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Tribune, Richard Lloyd Jones, asks me why we cannot “kill 
the Wall Street octopus? It sucks the substance out of the 
industrial life of every State in the nation.” 
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Can the Banks Be Made Safer’ 


By LAWRENCE DENNIS 


EFLATION takes the final count. The nation- 
wide credit collapse of March 4 was the inevitable 
culmination of a 50 per cent shrinkage in economic 

production since 1929. Three years of sound finance had 
reduced bank loans and deposits—and employment—by about 
a third. Earnings, the only true measure of worth of bank 
assets, had suffered an even greater decline. Prudent bankers 
had preferred short-term government bills paying %4 of 1 per 
cent to loans to finance employment. (Production was un- 
profitable.) But once the public showed banker prudence 
by preferring gold and currency to insecure deposits, the 
moratorium was declared overnight. Depositors must now 
suffer as well as the unemployed. A scaling down of bank 
deposits and a devaluation of the dollar will doubtless mark 
the country’s awakening from the nightmare of keeping the 
dollar sound and the nation’s industries idle. 

Can savings and a fair return thereon be made safe 
under our present system? Not only does the system not give 
the workers security in a job, but the thrifty cannot be 
sure that the savings of their productive years will be avail- 
Are these conditions 
inevitable under the present economic system or are they 
avoidable? Do all savings and investment constitute a gamble 
on the future course of uncontrollable economic events? 


able for use in old age or an emergency. 


It is commonly assumed that there must be a moral right 
and a possible way to conserve savings and at the same time 
to receive what some people pietistically term a fair return 
on them. The fair return, be it noted, means all you can 
get in a free, competitive capital market without using fraud, 
violence, or special advantages in ways forbidden by law. The 
fair return cannot be predetermined, because it must be fixed 
by innumerable factors which could be controlled only under 
a regime which admitted of little or no freedom of contract. 
But debtors promise a fixed return. ‘Then debtor farmers 
are evicted from their homes by due process of law for fail- 
ing to keep a promise which no one should have a right to 
make, granted everyone’s inability to control the factors 
which condition fulfilment. An interest-bearing loan, by rea- 
son of the unpredictability of future economic events, is, of 
necessity, a gambling operation. 

‘Thinking on this problem is confused by the assump- 
tion, which may be correct, that during the brief hundred- 
year period of frontier and industrial growth the average 
investor conserved his savings and netted a small return. 
But the experience of so brief and exceptional an era in the 
history of mankind establishes no rule that interest is 
Nor does it admit interest to the 
Nevertheless, the in- 
vestor who in 1928 wanted 6 to 8 per cent on bonds and 


permanently obtainable. 
family of decent social institutions. 


4 to 6 per cent on bank deposits now feels a moral grievance 


against the bankers who sold him what he wanted, which is 
Of course the basic error lay in the public’s 
concept of a banker. The thrifty, who conceived the banker 
to be a professional public servant charged with the social 


now in default. 





*The first of two articles, The second will appear in an early issue.— 
Eprross Tae Nation. 


duty of administering finance, paying 6 per cent, and pre. 
venting hard times, have had a rude awakening. They should 
have read Jesus, Aristotle, Saint Thomas Aquinas, or John 
Maynard Keynes on the subject of interest instead of the mod- 
ern prophets of Mammon. Aristotle, the Roman Catholic 
church, and the Jewish books of the law, to cite only three 
reputable exponents of ethical concepts, have denounced al] 
interest as usury and as morally wrong. Some people whose 
ethical concepts are derived from earlier sources than Bruce 
Barton find the current moral indignation over the failure of 
the money changers about as justifiable as that of a man who 
has been cleaned out by a legally operated Monte Carlo. | 
is impossible to make usury safe or wholesome for democracy, 

Passing from ethics to practice, let us consider honestly 
whether bank failures and investment losses are due to bad 
financial management or bad economic events or both. No 
one will deny that administrative incompetence and overt 
dishonesty are, occasionally, factors in determining which 
competing bank will fail first in the period of hard times. 
But it remains to be proved that any brand of banking judg- 
ment could have prevented the present depression, although 
supposedly the depression should have been foreseen by those 
closest to the statisticians, experts, prognosticators, and bank 
economists, who turned out to be as ignorant of coming events 
as the man in the street. Wise bank management could 
avert bank failures in a community of failing business only 
if all banks could be closed without loss in advance of the 
general decline. And to anticipate the decline requires far 
more prophetic vision than our kings of finance possessed. 
Obviously, any attempt to abandon fields doomed to de- 
pression would defeat itself, since liquidation could not be 
effected without a nearly total loss of capital. 

The idea that wise bank management can obviate de 
pressions is not unlike a notion that life-insurance companies 
might avert deaths. Banking and insurance are conducted 
with a view to bearing just so many and no more losses. 
Banks could not have functioned since the war on the basis 
of the expectancy of the present depression. Life-insurance 
companies could not operate on the assumption of a possible 
plague which might kill off millions of people in one year. 
The state may be able to maintain demand in such a way as 
to obviate depressions, just as medical science, combined with 
the police power, may be able to avert a great plague. The 
money and debt merchants, however, are not God, the state, 
or yet the whole people. 

Banks in agricultural regions have failed since 1920 bj 
the thousands for the reason that agriculture, as a business, 
has been a nation-wide and calamitous failure. It did not 
lie within the power of the bankers to pick for agriculturists 
a more profitable way of life and put them into it. No 
amount of banking wisdom or government control of private, 
profit-seeking banking can ever make a deposit or an invest: 
ment anything better than a share in the lot of a given 
community. Bankers buy deposits from depositors and 
1.0.U.’s from business borrowers. The banker cannot honor 
his obligation to the depositors if universal adversity makes 
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‘t impossible for large numbers of his debtors to meet their 
bligations. ‘To prevent bank failures, one must prevent 
ysiness failures. That the bankers cannot do, as they con- 
trol neither the state, business enterprises, nor consumers. 
Bank credit is created and bank debt is incurred on the 

jasis of certain general assumptions. It is assumed that 
current output of goods and services, current national income 
in money, and the prevailing price level are going to be 
maintained within a narrow margin of fluctuation. If, after 
a given volume of credit is created, total output, total money 
income, and the price level are all reduced by one-half—that 
is roughly what has hapnened since 1929—it must follow 
that credits and debts will be similarly reduced. The tragedy 
of this reduction is that it must take place largely through 
“the orderly administration in bankruptcy,” bank liquida- 
tions, and mortgage foreclosures. Nothing except a legal 
hanging could be more orderly than these processes, which 
are conducted by our courts with careful observance of the 
“due process of law.” 

The following figures give some quantitative notion of 
the extent of the orderly readjustment: 


Percentage of 
1929 1932 Reduction 


(Dollar amounts 
are in billions) 
Total long-term debts in 
the United States. Esti- 
mate of the National In- 
dustrial Conference 


Board . ss isalentiadal _. .$154...*... Probably about 10 
Total loans of all banks at 
the end of September..... $42. .$26................37 


Index of industrial produc- 
tion. 1923-1925 equals 
100. Federal Reserve 


ee Date ais Biiera be > 4's ees es at aes Odoees 50 
National income, or the 

value in dollars of goods 

and services sold during 

ROS re ES eee eee 53 


Wholesale prices. United 
States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 1926 equals 
RE lady Ble aR ca De oo nag nats 32 


*In 1932 the outstanding volume of debt had probably 
been reduced by less than 10 per cent of the 1929 total. A 
$7,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000 increase in public debt off- 
sets an equal amount of deflation by bankruptcies and other 
arrangements. 


Long-term debt has not yet been reduced proportionately 
to the decline in money income, production, and prices. This 
means that a large amount of now outstanding debt in bonds 
and mortgages included in the $154,000,000,000 total must 
be written off sooner or later. Recognition of this proba- 
bility is reflected in the present quotations of bonds and 
mortgages. The significance of these coming events is that 
bank deposits must be scaled down through bank failures at 
the expense of bank stockholders, depositors, and creditors, 
or through state assumption of bank liabilities at the expense 
of the taxpayer. Our banks hold some $18,000,000,000 in 


bonds and mortgages which, with the permission of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the State bank superin- 
tendents, are being carried on balance sheets at the now 


fictitious values of four years ago. To write oft only 20 per 
cent of present bank assets of over $45,000,000,000 would 
wipe out the total capital and reserves, amounting to about 
$7,000,000,000, of all our banks. The impairment of assets, 
of course, is much greater than 20 per cent. 

During the year ended June 30, 1932, according to the 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency, our national 
banks wrote off in losses $490,000,000, or $139,780,000 more 
than total profits. For the first time in its sixty-three years 
of operation the entire national-banking system sustained an 
operating loss, the amount being 4.94 per cent of total capi- 
tal and surplus of all national banks. During the worst year 
of the depression of the seventies there was a net profit of 
5.48 per cent, and for the panic year of 1893 the average 
net profit was 4.5 per cent. 

My analysis shows why some 6,000 banks have failed 
during the depression, why others are sure to fail, and why 
still solvent banks are feverishly converting commercial 
loans into government bonds. It also shows why the banks 
have already borrowed $600,000,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and why government assumption 
of the banking function is ultimately inevitable in this crisis. 
The banks cannot take the losses incidental to the suspension 
of half the productive activity of the nation. And I venture 
to prophesy that the American taxpayer cannot take these 
losses of the banks and insurance companies unless the gov- 
ernment uses the power of the state to restore economic 
activity to a level which corresponds with the existing debt 
structure. 

The hope of meeting the crisis of nation-wide insolvency 
by the expedients of further banking concentration and branch 
banking is pathetic. The performances of the super-creations 
of Insull and Kreuger, sponsored by the best big bankers, 
warrant no confidence in mere size. The well-run $3,000,- 
000,000 United States Steel Corporation had an operating 
deficit of $91,000,000 in 1932 and its rate of losses is increas- 
ing. The Bank of America National Trust and Savings 
Association of San Francisco, controlled by Giannini’s Trans- 
america Corporation, our premier billion-dollar chain-bank 
experiment, had to borrow $64,900,000 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. A bank chain of 146 branches 
had to close last month in Michigan. There is no evidence 
that larger bank chains would change fundamental business 
trends for the better or prove wiser than small unit banks. 
Bigger and fewer banks mean bigger and fewer failures, or 
failures so big that*hey are not allowed to close the banks but 
are made the liability of the taxpayer and the cause of a cur- 
rency devaluation. 

Our present banking system does not pool our banking 
resources in a few nation-wide chains. We have at present 
some 19,000 independent or semi-independent unit banks. 
From the nature of this system it follows that each bank 
must react promptly and thoroughly to changes in the for- 
tunes of its respective community. ‘This system has the 
possible merit of making local bankers men of initiative in 
their community rather than employees or agents of chain- 
store banks. The system also gives to a few large banks of 
New York a higher degree of liquidity and immunity from 
the first impact of the depression than can be enjoyed by 
smaller banks. This is necessary in order to enable the New 
York banks to meet the demands for immediate withdrawal 
of deposits by smaller banks. 
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The statement that foreign banking systems have had 
fewer bank failures than our own may be technically correct 
but it is substantively untrue. ‘The nineteenth century 
recorded numerous failures of great bank chains in Europe 
and Australia. In the post-war period the large bank systems 
of Britain, Germany, Austria, and even France have been 
sustained only by unlimited and constant state aid. Canadian 
banks pay off depositors with their own paper money and 
not with gold or notes convertible into gold. The Canadian 
dollar recently touched 83 cents. ‘The Bank of England lost 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 1931 trying to save the 
banks and the gold standard. So far it has kept the British 
banks open by abandoning the gold standard and letting the 
pound sterling depreciate by one-third of its par value. We 
have preferred to preserve the gold standard and let 10,000 
banks close in thirteen years. It should not be deemed an 
achievement to keep banks open with the government print- 
ing-press or the Reconstruction Finance Corporation—al- 
though the R. F. C. has not done it. But it is incorrect to 
attribute to big banks saved by the state the virtues of sol- 
vency lacking in small banks of farmers which have not 
been so nursed. 

The Glass bill, against which Senator Long filibustered 
so courageously, authorized State-wide branch banking for 
national banks. As finally amended, the bill authorized 
branch banking for national banks in States which permitted 
branch banking for State banks. ‘The Glass bill also pro- 
vided for the setting up of a liquidation corporation to buy 
the assets of insolvent banks. This corporation would re- 
ceive from the United States a gift of $125,000,000, from 
the surplus of the Federal Reserve banks some $65,000,000, 
and from the member banks of the system a capital subscrip- 
tien of about $65,000,000. The bill does not attack funda- 
mental problems, but strikes at weak points, such as the se- 
curity affiliates of the large banks. (‘These affiliates enabled 
the big banks to make money during the boom while the hon- 
estly run country banks were failing by the hundreds.) ‘The 
Couzens bank bill merely enlarges for six months the dis- 
cretionary powers of the Comptroller of the Currency with a 
view to meeting the supposed needs of the Michigan bank 
situation. 

‘Those who blame individual moral turpitude for finan- 
cial ills may think their case is proved by the disclosures of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, particularly 
in its investigation of the National City Bank and the Na- 
tional City Company, both owned and operated by the same 
persons. Charles E. Mitchell and Hugh B. Baker, after the 
exposure of their manipulations, said that they had been mis- 
taken, that they were sorry, and that they would not do it 
avain. A few days later they resigned. But are these bankers 
any more to blame than their reputable directors, who knew 
ind approved all the acts of management, as is established by 
the records? Or than the reputable downtown attorneys who 
passed on the legality and propriety of all important acts? 

(r than the federal Comptroller of the Currency and the 
New York State Superintendent of Banks, whose duty it was 
to know about all and prevent many of these acts? And 
how about the assenting stockholders, especially those who 
realized 200 and 300 per cent in profits on the sale of City 
Bank stock at Mr. Mitchell's manipulated prices? 

If Mr. Mitchell did wrong in 1929, why was he not 


ousted, denounced, and prosecuted then? He is guilty of 





having shown exceptional boldness, energy, and imagination 
in the exploitation of a get-rich-quick philosophy which in- 
telligent people have always known to be immoral and im- 
practicable over any length of time. Anyone who accepts this 
philosophy, as almost all our financial leaders, not excepting 
Owen D. Young, did in 1929, must, in order to compete suc- 
cessfully, lie to others and to himself, though he may be sin- 
cerely self-deceived. In Monte Carlo it is understood that 
some win what others lose and that the game beats the play- 
ers. Wall Street assumes impossibly large returns with 
safety, honor, and public welfare. Bankers, in law and prac- 
tice, have absolutely no fiduciary relationship to their clients 
in the recommendation and sale of investments. Like horse 
traders, they sell on a let-the-buyer-beware basis. If they are 
to be allowed to ply their trade, the people should be taught 
from childhood the facts about bankers. Instead, they are 
taught to ask a banker’s advice as to whether they should buy 
his wares and to treat a salesman as if he were a professiona! 
man. 

Honest banking would have to be banking for service 
with the small compensation for management and brokerage 
which is obtainable over a long period. Laws which would 
eliminate dishonesty from banking would leave three-fourthis 
of our bankers without a business and reduce the other one 
fourth to the role of government officials. The people and 
big business will prefer today to lay upon such scapegoats as 
Mitchell, Insull, et al. the sins of a system through which 
they hope later on to be able to buy bank stock again at 140 
and sell it two years later at 560, as Mr. Mitchell enabled 
a few to do in the late boom. A 300 per cent rise in the 
market price of a bank stock during a two-year period of 
falling commodity prices establishes a prima facie presump- 
tion of dishonesty. 

Bank reforms such as prohibiting the combination of « 
commercial bank with a security-selling affiliate or requiring 
bankers to qualify professionally will not reduce dishonesty 
in finance. Kreuger received abundant accommodation and 
cooperation the world over from the best commercial banks 
which had no security affiliates. And Kreuger was univer- 
sally extolled by respected banking authorities. That wise 
expert and righteous prophet of business as it ought to be, 
Sir Arthur Salter, praised Kreuger and his works just a few 
weeks before the Kreuger scandal leaked out. Where there 
is a will and a remotely possible way to get rich quick there 
will be legal and near-legal chicanery which pious profit- 
seekers will not discover as long as it seems to work, and 
which they will denounce as soon as it fails. 

In final answer to the question, Can the banks be made 
safe? let me summarize certain conclusions. First, there is 
no moral right or proved way to conserve savings and receive 
interest indefinitely in a free market. Second, the banks 
can be made no safer than a job or a living from a business. 
Third, the banks, in a free market, cannot control the eco- 
nomic life of a nation, and without a free market the bankers 
would be the last to be chosen as dictators. Fourth, if a 
situation has at last arisen in the history of capitalist ex- 
pansion in which banks cannot operate unless the government 
pays their losses, then bank credit, like minting coins or 
printing currency, must become a function of the state, con- 
ducted for public welfare and not for private profit. And 
that would necessarily mean the substitution of some form 

of state capitalism in place of the present system. 
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Protect the Depositor 


By NORMAN 


HE amount that any person is allowed to deposit in 

the Postal Savings banks is twenty-five hundred 

dollars. There is no reason why the amount should 
jot, at least in this crisis, be raised to twenty-five million, 
1p as much more as anybody has; and to take so simple a 
step would tend to limit hoarding and increase confidence. 
Such a move would not be isolated. It would recognize a 
orinciple that sooner or later—and probably soon—will be 
recognized anyway: that the body which has the power to 
inspect and control the banks should assume the risk of their 
soundness or lack of it. Moreover, it would be an entering 
wedge for a still larger principle. ‘To those capable of 
realizing that we are now witnessing the end of an era, it is 
clear that anything like the existing debt structure cannot 
xist in the new era which we must build. Yet, unless we 
are Marxian in thought, we must contrive some method by 
which the individual may be able to save, and by which he 
may safely invest his savings. 

Banks as we know them will disappear, since they 
represent a system of borrowing that will be cut down to a 
remnant. Bonds and stocks will be greatly reduced. Where, 
then, can the thrifty man turn for safety? He should be 
ible to turn to the one great creditor that has the power to 
protect his savings, when such power exists at all. He should 
be able to buy government bonds and annuities from the 
government, and he should be able to do all of his banking 
with the government. There is no reason whatever why 
‘\e should not almost immediately, as part of the restoration 
of confidence, use the national government’s savings banks 
without limit. ‘That it would be better to invite the public to 
turn over its money to the savings banks of the government 
than to guarantee deposits put by the public directly in a 
multitude of banks, is obvious. 

It is possible, as it has been for years, for an observant 

uth to read on a banknote such words as these: “First 
National Bank of Blank, United States Depositary.” ‘The 
words are no longer always there, but the fact continues. 
The ingenuous young person usually imagines that if the bank 
is sound enough to receive the money of the government it is 
sound enough to receive his. But he is mistaken. The effect 
if the action of the government on the safety of this youth’s 
money is precisely the opposite of what he conceives it to 
be. By the terms of deposit the claim of the government has 
priority. If there are not enough assets, the government 
takes what there are. The poor youth is, unknowingly, 
n the position of a second mortgagee. The government 
refuses to share the risk which it is its special business to 
prevent and which it has special powers to prevent. 

There has been much criticism of hoarding, and also of 
starting runs on banks. When a widow, an old man, or 
inybody else helps to start a run, what is he at bottom doing? 
He is helping to prevent the United States government from 
getting money from him under false pretenses. That is the 
case wherever the bank in question is obligated to pay money 
to the government, in any form or for any purpose, in prefer- 
ence to paying it to depositors. 


. HAPGOOD 


‘The large growth of security companies has meamt 
the attempt to substitute material things for established char- 
acter as a basis for credit, and the present breakdown shows 
that it cannot be done. From the point of view of civiliza- 
tion nothing is more regrettable than the disappearance from 
the scene of the elderly man who, in the days of our grand- 
fathers, was in a position of trust because for a lifetime he 
had proved himself worthy of trust. The substitution, for 
him, of the younger man whose asset is that he can get up 
more steam, crowd in more mere volume of business, is one 
of the false values that are bringing us down. A large 
percentage of the security companies are essentially insolvent 
today. 

A few weeks ago a New Yorker associated with one 
of the big combinations called trusts paid a visit to Washing- 
ton. To a friend of mine he made a statement to this effect: 
“IT notice that Mr. Justice Brandeis has recently permitted 
a new edition of his book, ‘Other People’s Money,’ to appear. 
This presumably means that he is not unwilling to be identi- 
fied, now that he is on the bench, and in the present circum- 
stances, with the opinions on banking reforms put forward 
by him twenty years ago. If that is the case, why would 
it not be a good thing for President Roosevelt to ask him 
to head a committee to recommend the changes needed, im- 
mediately as well as in the end?” 

“But the man you are quoting,” I said to my friend, 
“is a passionate conservative.” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “he may be passionately con- 
servative, but he at least thinks that the captains in charge 
of our system should be honest.” 

The astute reader will, of course, immediately reflect 
that there are other points in the crumbling social structure 
at which a similar test of the relation to one another of 
government regulation, government money, and private 
money will have to be applied. The railroads stand plainly 
in the foreground. 

One of the objections to government ownership and 
operation of railroads, banks, and other utilities—the talk 
about discouragement to private enterprise—has completely 
lost its meaning. Our breakdown is the consequence of the 
search of surplus capital for grounds on which to disport 
itself. Likewise, the popular theory that rich men were of 
social use because, not being able to eat up the whole of their 
incomes, they put the rest into extending production has 
now become a sorry thesis. If confidence were to come back 
tomorrow, there would be plenty of effective credit for our 
needs. When confidence does come back, the danger will 
not lie in any shortage of capital, credit, or means of pro- 
duction in general. The danger will lie in our return to the 
kind of “private enterprise” and the kind of extension of 
business that have pulled down the world. What we need 
now is—and happily it has become almost a commonplace— 
more stabilization, security, distribution, and peace; this will 
be attained not in one step, but in many; and one of the first 
and easiest steps is to conduct a large part of our banking 
with the one creditor who represents us all. 
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Marxism—Dogma or Method? 


By SIDNEY HOOK 


N March fourteenth fifty years will have elapsed since 
the death of Karl Marx. Yet his doctrines com- 
mand more influence today than the social philosophy 

of any of our contemporaries. Indeed, history provides no 
parallel to the rapidity with which Marx’s ideas have pene- 
trated the consciousness of the masses throughout the world. 
It took Christianity centuries to win one people; and at the 
point of its greatest development it was essentially a Western 
phenomenon. Marxism, however, may be regarded as the 
first truly international movement in culture and _ politics. 
From its teachings have sprung the guiding principles of the 
Russian Revolution and the multiform policies of the Rus- 
sian state. Since 1875 it has been the strongest ideological 
influence upon the European labor movement. Throughout 
large sections of China, especially among the younger gen- 
eration, Marx and Lenin have undermined the spiritual au- 
thority of Confucius. In Japan the government has been 
compelled to recruit a special corps of anti-Marxist lecturers 
to counteract the spread of Marxism in secondary schools and 
universities. In the United States, where, until 1929, Marx’s 
ideas were treated with academic condescension as strange 
creatures from the intellectual underworld, they have emerged 
from the study and party council to the streets, the factories, 
the daily and literary press. 

In view of the rising tide of social discontent in Europe, 
Asia, and America, Karl Marx bids fair to become to the 
modern world what Aristotle was to the ancient and Aquinas 
to the medieval. With a characteristic difference. Whereas 
both Aristotle and Aquinas summed up their cultures, car- 
ried them, so to speak, to their ideal fulfilment, Marx sought, 
on the basis of the self-generated antagonistic tendencies in 
bourgeois society, to transform the existing culture. As dis- 
tinct from all traditional philosophies of acceptance, his is a 
philosophy of social revolution. ‘This marks his ideas off not 
only from the past, but from all contemporary forms of social 
criticism. 

Reformists may tilt with reactionaries; progressives of 
all varieties may engage in blistering polemic with conserva- 
tives and with each other; enlightened liberals and human- 
ists may heatedly clash over the nature of man, culture, and 
values. But these differences appear to be trivial in the 
light of their common, even if ununited, opposition to a 
doctrine which challenges the belief they all share: namely, 
that the ills of capitalist society can be cured either by legis- 
lative enactment or by dictatorial decree, by greater efficiency 
or by greater humanity, by moral exhortation or by scientific 
fact-finding—in short, by any method save by transferring 
political power from the class which owns and controls the 
means of production to the class which lives by their use, or 
tarves by their non-use. 

The fact that Marx’s philosophy is historically con- 


ditioned by the decline of bourgeois society, and class condi- 
tioned by the interests of the proletariat, explains some im- 
portant features of his thought. He projects no Utopias. 
Only the most general outlines or, more strictly, conditions 


of Communist culture are indicated in Marx’s writings; the 





detailed construction is left to the experimental processes of 
a society freed from class rule. His central concern, theo- 
retical as well as practical, was the preparation of the inter 
national working class for the conquest of political power. 
All his studies converged upon this problem. It provided 
the starting-point and the criterion of relevance in his objec- 
tive analysis of the economic tendencies of capitalism. His 
social psychology was developed from his active participa- 
tion in the class struggles of his day. His theory of the or- 
ganization and historical development of culture in terms of 
the way in which human beings make their living was a 
hypothesis suggested by his analysis of the contemporary con- 
ditions under which successful revolutionary action is pos- 
sible. Whoever overlooks this unifying principle of Marx's 
thought can understand neither the man, his achievements, 
nor the primary source of his influence. This is what Engels 
meant when he declared at Marx’s open grave at Highgate 
Cemetery: “Before all else, he was a revolutionist.” 

This is not to assert that the truth of Marx’s theorie: 
depends upon whether one accepts Marx’s class bias. Som- 
bart, Max Weber, Troeltsch in Germany; Beard, Veblen, 
Hobson, and Tawney in England and America—“bourgeois” 
thinkers all—have taken over and developed many ot Marx’s 
insights. This does not make them Marxists—or even 
Socialists. What is asserted is that the very meaning ot 
Marx’s doctrines cannot be dissociated from his revolution- 
ary objective—and that taken out of this context of class 
motives, ideals, and action, they can no more be understood 
than the prescriptions of a physician can be understood witli 
cut reference to an implicit, regulative ideal of health. The 
refusal to relate Marx’s “objective” analyses to the “sub- 
jective” class purposes of the proletariat, which by achieving 
the social revolution abolishes all classes, has led to the mis- 
chievous myth that Marxism is an objective science which 
can demonstrate both the inevitability of communism and its 
inherent moral superiority. 

The question whether Marxism is an objective science, 
free from all value judgments and strictly monistic in metho- 
dology and assumption, is more than an academic matter. 
For if it is believed that the nature of society is such that by 
the development of immanent economic processes communism 
must be realized, that history spirals toward the classless so- 
ciety almost in the same way as the acorn develops into an 
oak, then human energy becomes a superfluous flourish in a 
mechanical system of socially determined forces. A theory of 
economic predestination replaces theological predestination, 
and the mode of economic production, self-determined, self- 
sufficient, and self-evolving, plays the same logical function in 
history as the will of God in the old theodicies. In moments 
of danger and possible defeat, Marxists of this persuasion 
make invocations to “the objective development of productive 
forces inevitably working toward communism,” as a pretext 
for inactivity in waging the class struggle, or as a cloak to 
cover the ignorance which can only be cured by public con- 
fession. On this view it becomes a mystery why Marxists 
should engage in any political activity, especially in the at- 
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tempt to convert others to Marxism. Their very activity be- 
comes meaningless in terms of their own doctrine. 

This difficulty cannot be evaded by admitting that not 
ill social behavior can be reduced to the laws of physics or 
biology. For either the specific resultant of the interaction 
of human wills is determined in advance by socio-economic 
laws or it is not. If it is, then for all human purposes we 
have not escaped fatalism, since no matter what you or I or 
anyone else does or thinks, the far-off event toward which all 
social creation is moving is bound to come to pass. If this is 
not determined in advance, some other factor or factors 
which are relatively independent of these laws (but not there- 
fore uncaused) must be introduced, and the strict monistic 
determinism of the system is shattered. 

This conception of Marxism as a monistic, reductive 
science of social behavior was the official “orthodox Marx- 
ism” of the Second International. Logically it was commit- 
ted to the belief in a block-universe in which class-conscious- 
ness and class action had no more influence upon the great 
historical pattern which was unfolding itself than sparks 
thrown off by a rotating wheel upon its motion. Where, 
under pressure of hostile criticism, the existence of plural his- 
torical factors was admitted, as well as causal interaction be- 
tween consciousness and social institutions, orthodox Marxists 
refused to surrender the notion that communism was in- 
evitable—a surrender which was logically entailed by their 
idmissions. From the theoretical postulates of this science 
of Marxism, it followed that revolutionary opposition to the 
World War in 1914 was utopian, because the war and the 
war psychology inevitably flowed from the objective constel- 
lation of socio-economic forces of the time; it also followed 
that the Russian Revolution was impossible because (a) the 
country which is more developed industrially presents to the 
less developed the image of its own future, and (b) no coun- 
try can skip a phase of social evolution. Indeed, even after 
the October revolution occurred, some orthodox Marxists 
proved that it was impossible. Before and during the war 
right-wing Socialists throughout the world, in order to make 
the theory of the Social Democracy square with its acts, 
called for an abandonment of the revolutionary phrase in its 
program and an open declaration of social reform. Left-wing 
Socialists, however, like Luxemburg, Liebknecht, and Mehr- 
ing in Germany, and Lenin and Trotzky in Russia, had for 
years sought to recall the Social Democracy to the Marxian 
philosophy of social revolution. The October revolution 
marked the final breaking-point in the relations of these two 
schools, and the Third International was born. Although 
Communists throughout the world follow the program and 
tactics of the Third International—in which the tremendous 
importance of class-consciousness, class-will, and the role of 
the political party in organizing the revolution is recognized 
—it is amazing to what an extent their theoretical formula- 
tions of Marxism are burdened with the necessitarian ideol- 
ogy of the Social Democracy of before the war. Bukharin 
and Deborin are cases in point. 

The key to Karl Marx’s thought is to be found in his 
lifelong struggle against two diametrically opposed social 
philosophies—mechanical materialism and romantic idealism. 
The first could not do justice to the historical and practical 
character of social relationships or explain how man, deter- 
mined by his environment as he was, could revolutionize it. 
The second took two forms. Either it was an absolute ideal- 


ism, and taught that natural and social processes by an inner 
necessity would create a society which was objectively desir- 
able—a disguised animism; or it was a subjective and uto- 
pian idealism which believed that communism could be intro- 
duced at any time in any country independently of the pre- 
vailing objective economy. 

In his criticism of the idealists Marx performed the gi- 
gantic labor of showing in detail how the capitalist system 
of production generated the necessary conditions of social 
change. His conclusions concerning the centralization of 
industry, the concentration of wealth, the decline in the aver- 
age rate of profits, the squeezing out of the middle class, the 
existence of an industrial reserve army, the cyclical nature of 
depressions, have been confirmed even by governmental com- 
missions. Marx’s gravest mistake was in not assigning 
greater values to the temporal coefficients of the process. 

In his criticism of the mechanistic materialists Marx 
insisted that “history is the activity of man in pursuit of his 
ends,” and that human history differs from natural history 
in that “we have made the former but not the latter.” Con- 
sequently, no theory which operates with a monistic theory of 
economic causation can be adequate to the creative role which 
man plays in every historical situation. Without this refer- 
ence to possible alternatives of action—no matter how limited 
——there is no historical problem. Mechanical Marxists have 
never been able to explain Marx’s statement in 1870 that 
“England possesses all the necessary material presuppositions 
for the social revolution. What it lacks is the spirit of gen- 
eralization and revolutionary passion.” Marx taught that 
the development of productive forces under capitalism would 
narrow the range of possibilities of social change to a point 
where mankind would have to choose between communism 
and the end of civilization through a series of capitalist wars. 
As valid today as ever before is Marx’s observation in the 
“Communist Manifesto” that class struggles “invariably end 
either in a revolutionary change in the whole of society or 
else in the common ruin of contending classes.’’ Who can 
now deny that the belief in Marxism makes a difference to 
the outcome of the historic process? 

Despite the fact that America approaches most closely 
to the Marxian abstraction—the pure capitalist system—only 
lately has a wide interest in Marx’s thought been manifested 
here. The cavalier dismissal of his doctrines by most Ameri- 
can sociologists is natural in view of their class origins, their 
persistent use of secondary sources, and their conception that 
social science is glorified fact-grubbing. The revival of 
Marxism will have to come from American intellectuals 
outside of the universities. Unfortunately some American in- 
tellectuals going leftward have fallen over each other in their 
efforts to be “orthodox” Marxists. They have swallowed 
the jumble of mysticism and mechanism which is called “ob- 
jective science” without stopping to settle the intellectual 
difficulties which they themselves raised only yesterday. ‘This 
is unworthy both of Marxists and intellectuals. To be a 
Marxist demands a long and critical discipline; and to be an 
intellectual means to judge a conclusion by the quality of the 
arguments advanced in its behalf. The subject matter of 
Marxism is not the whole universe, and its method is not the 
method of authority. Nor does it profess to have the final 
truth about what it does concern itself with—the theory and 
practice of social revolution. It is neither dogma, myth, nor 
objective science, but a realistic method of class action. 
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Wanted: Strong Men and 
Radical Measures 


By PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


Washington, March 3 

ILL there be anything new in the new deal? I feel 

perfectly sure there will be. Experienced observers 

invariably judge an incoming executive by his ap- 
pointments. ‘Thus, four years ago, when Hoover revealed 
that his Cabinet would contain Mellon, Davis, Hyde, 
Wilbur, and Mitchell, those of us who knew the ropes in 
Washington realized immediately that the country was sunk. 
By the same omen we are led to expect good things of 
Roosevelt. I have been greatly amused by some of the com- 
ment on the new Cabinet. One Wall Street writer hastened 
to assure his clientele that it was “conservative.” A hostile— 
and ignorant—commentator declared it to be composed of 
“ves men.” Some nitwit of a radio announcer found its 
make-up very “odd’—and that, mind you, after Doak, 
Hurley, and Adams. ‘The real tip-off on this Cabinet is 
very simple. It contains, practically in equal parts, two 
types of people: (a) strong, independent, and aggressive char- 
acters; and (b) personal friends of the President. The selec- 
tion of Homer S. Cummings to fill the important post left 
vacant by the tragic death of Senator Walsh is Roosevelt’s 
first major mistake. Only three men measured up to this 
vacancy. ‘They were Felix Frankfurter, Donald Richberg, 
and Huston Thompson. ‘The significant fact about the Cabi- 
net as a whole, however, is that the strong, independent 
personalities are nearly all progressives. ‘To anyone who 
knows them it is quite obvious that the members of the 
Cabinet who will exercise a pronounced influence on the 
policies of the new Administration are Hull, Ickes, Wallace, 
and Miss Perkins. ‘he others may be expected to follow 
Roosevelt's lead. Of course, it would have been a stronger 
combination if the President had followed his inclination to 
include Donald Richberg and Phil La Follette; the oppor- 
tunity to strengthen it still exists if it is true that the Cum- 
mings appointment is temporary. In general, however, we 
have no reason to complain. It is the strongest Cabinet of 
this generation. 


* * * * * 


‘Tl’ needs to be, God knows. With banks and business 

houses popping all over the country, with the disclosure 
that private credit has fallen under the control of individuals 
who can only be classified as criminals, with one-third of the 
nation’s earning power destroyed in a vain attempt to main- 
tain dividends, and with the government's credit seriously 
impaired in a stupid and futile effort to support toppling 
capital structures, we need strong men and radical measures. 
Recent revelations before the Senate Banking Committee 
shed a brilliant light on the shenanigan which brought on 
this mess. We learn, for example, that Charles FE. Mitchell, 
as chairman of the National City Bank and the National 
City Company, declared himself in for a cut of more than 
$3,400,000 of the profits over a period of three years, while 
at the same time he was allowing stockholders (although 


without their knowledge) to assume $25,000,000 of loan: 
which are now carried on the books at a value of one dollar. 
To be sure, there was hardly a dry eye in the house when 
Mr. Mitchell described himself as the greatest loser from 
the decline of National City stock, although the general 
grief was partially assuaged when it developed that Mr. 
Mitchell paid no income tax in 1929, in spite of an income 
in that year of about $1,150,000. Mr. Mitchell helped him- 
self to this measure of relief by taking a “paper loss” of 
2,800,000 by selling stock, as he originally described it, to 
“a friend.” Cross-examination elicited two interesting facts: 
that the “friend” was a member of his family; and that he 
subsequently bought the stock back. This is the same 
Mitchell who had the cheek, less than a year ago, to lecture 
Congress on its delinquencies, and to deliver his opinion on 
what was wrong with the country. I understand that very 
strong pressure is being exerted to displace Mr. Pecora as 
counsel for the Banking Committee in the stock-market in- 
vestigation. Recalling the comatose condition into which the 
inquiry had fallen before Pecora revived it, it is difficult to 
believe that this movement will succeed. If the committee 
really wants to know the truth, it will keep him. Those 
who want the investigation stopped contend that “it is up- 
setting confidence.” However, when a boil is ripe, why not 
lance it? If there is any comic side to this grim spectacle, 
let us award the palm to Harold Stuart. After describing 
the methods adopted by Halsey, Stuart and Company to float 
Insull stock, Mr. Stuart ventured a recommendation. There 
should be legislation, he said, to prevent this sort of thing. 
Mr: Stuart seemed perfectly serious. He did not hear the 
coarse remark from the press table: “Hold me, boys, I’m 
about to steal something.” 


* * * * * 


ie Hoover’s sensitiveness remained acute to the end, his 
last days in the White House must have been his happiest. 
Those who rejoiced over his going were content to give silent 
thanks, while those of his admirers who remained seized the 


occasion to become lyrical. In the current number of the 
Saturday Evening Post William Allen White debates the 
question whether Hoover was “the last of the old Presidents 
or the first of the new.” I say debates, although at numerous 
points the Emporia Evangelist is so overcome by the knowl- 
edge of his hero’s fate that he simply breaks down and baw!ls 
like a calf. Accepting the doubtful premise that such a 
division is proper, it should be apparent to a less emotional 
observer that Hoover belonged to neither class. The Balti- 
more Evening Sun states the case aptly when it suggests that 
the Hoover Administration will be remembered as one of 
those eerie scenes in a musical comedy in which the stage is 
illuminated with a pale green light, and fantastic figures move 
among unearthly surroundings to the sound of weird music. 
Certainly there never was anything like it before, and if 
history has any lesson to teach there will be nothing like it 
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ain. Already it recedes into the past with all the unreality 

fa bad dream. Who were these people who for four years 
-ontrolled the government of the United States? Where did 
hey come from? Was there actually a Doak, a Hurley, a 
Wilbur, a Hyde, a Dolly Gann, a Richey (or Ricci), a 
lahncke, a Joslin? Did we really hear such slogans as 
“prosperity is in sight,” and “business has turned the corner” ? 
Did men in responsible positions mumble about “rugged in- 
lividualism” and refuse to act while millions of Americans 
slowly starved? We know it happened, but I venture to say 
-hat no lapse of time will make it seem more rational. 


* * * * * 


HE compulsion to speak well of the politically dead has 

no force with me, and I deem it significant that the 
most eloquent obituaries pronounced over the late Great 
\Vhite Feather afford not a single grain of new information 
upon which to render a more favorable verdict. White’s is 
a fair sample of the rest. All of them are characterized by 
the same moony unreality, the same incoherent babbling about 
an undefined and undefinable idealism, the same entranced 
obliviousness to established fact, that characterized the public 
utterances of their subject. Thus, it is stated that Mr. 
Hoover was “never at heart a plutocrat”—although he signed 
the Grundy tariff and has praised it ever since. It is said 
that his “deep conscientiousness” forbade him to use the 
tricks which politicians employ—although it did not prevent 


him from releasing the Wickersham report with a summary 
which flagrantly misrepresented its content. At heart, we 
are told, he really was a progressive—although he vetoed the 
Muscle Shoals bill, and never raised a finger to speed the 
submission of the lame-duck amendment. But what about 
his humanity? One of his stubbornest fights was waged to 
keep human food out of a drought-relief bill. In the face of 
mounting unemployment he used every resource at his com- 
mand in opposition to the Wagner bills which would have 
prevented a large part of it. Nevertheless, one sentence in 
White’s epitaph impresses me by its restraint. He says: 
“The picture of the President walking his lonely way on 
the path of duty needs a little retouching, a few dark strokes, 
to make it human.” Yes, “a few dark strokes” will be 
needed to “make it human” to those who saw his cavalry, his 
infantry, his tanks, and his machine-gunners move on Ana- 
costia plain the night of July 28, against the thousands 
of unarmed men, women, and children huddled there in 
their damp hovels, confidently believing that a kind gov- 
ernment would never drive them out. “Human!” A woman 
who was to have a child in a month had a tear-gas bomb 
tossed into her lap. A Negro whose only offense was to stand 
in his back yard was beaten to the ground and dragged away. 
A nine-year-old boy who went back for his pet rabbit got a 
bayonet through his hip. And all this was done to show 
the country that there was a government in Washington 
which would “protect property.” 


The American Legion Versus America 


By ERNEST ANGELL 


cent of the people more than 30 per cent of the entire 
probable revenue of the government for the next 
fiscal year when it passed an appropriation of $966,000,000 
for the “‘war-disabled, the widows and orphans of the dead 
soldiers.” Fortunately, ex-President Hoover, as one of his 
last official acts and one of the most creditable in his Admin- 
istration, refused to approve the appropriation. He thereby 
defeated the latest attempt by war veterans to raid the 
dwindling public purse for the largest slice of our taxes—an 
ittempt which, if it had been successful, would have wrecked 
all attempts to balance the budget. Half of this enormous 
appropriation had nothing to do with shrapnel wounds, gas 
poisoning, shell shock, or the children of the dead who lie in 
soldiers’ graves in France or on the battlefields of the Civil 
War. It had eyerything to do with the most practical occu- 
pation of the Congressman—getting votes back home. 
Private Fitzgerald served seventeen months in the 
\. E. F. He was in action with the tank corps at St. Mihiel 
and in the Argonne, but returned to civilian life in good 
health. He says so frankly in his letter tome. “As a sales- 
man my work was not heavy, and I seemed in good health 
until I broke down completely in 1930 with T. B.” Now he 
draws $40 a month from the government. There are now 


(7 ceo the in the short session voted to give to | per 


over 400,000 veterans in this “disability allowance” class who 
receive a monthly check for a disability which admittedly has 
no relation to impairment of health from war service. 

I know another veteran who contracted tuberculosis be- 


fore 1926. He was rated disabled, went to a sanitarium for 
a time, recovered, has the common tuberculosis scar tissue 
in the lungs, leads his normal civilian life as a city office 
worker, and draws $50 a month—with a grin. Because his 
tuberculosis developed prior to 1926, he is “conclusively pre- 
sumed” to have incurred it as a result of war service, and 
once on the list, he stays there, through the munificence of a 
grateful government, for the rest of his life. The latest fig- 
ures, as of December, 1932, show some 63,000 tuberculosis 
cases from the years 1917 and 1918 receiving retief at an aver- 
age rate of $60.90 monthly and an annual cost of some $46,- 
000,000. All these are “presumed” to be cases of war- 
incurred disease. But ask the next doctor you meet how 
many cases of active tuberculosis can be definitely traced to a 
cause existing seven or eight years before the bacillus works 
an appreciable physical impairment. Your Congressman 
knows—and cares—much more about the American Legion 
leaders in his constituency than he does about the causes of 
tuberculosis. 

Private S. was drafted in 1918, served in the United 
States for three months, was discharged in apparent good 
health. He enlisted in a police force, and between 1927 and 
January, 1933, passed four successive rigorous physical ex- 
aminations for promotion. In 1922 he had claimed tuber- 
culosis disability from “flu,” but his claim was not proved 
and no action was taken. Ten years later, in December, 
1932, he renewed his claim, and notwithstanding his police- 
force rating as in sound health, the Veterans’ Administration 
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in Washington rated him 95 per cent disabled and gave him 
an allowance of $85 monthly. This pitiful wreck of a hero 
is on active police duty, and under the kindly Civil Service 
preference for “disabled” veterans he goes automatically to 
the top of the list. 

B., former yeoman in the navy, served his country on the 
Hoboken docks in 1918, where duty compelled him at times 
to sleep on the boards. In June, 1932, he turns up at the 
Veterans’ Administration with a claim for arthritis. He is 
found to be 33 per cent disabled, and now draws $28 
monthly, notwithstanding a finding of no disability whatever 
by his employer, the city. As “disabled,” he too goes to the 
top of the list, and gets a promotion and a $1,500 salary in- 
crease, in addition to his government compensation. 

Private G., suffering in December, 1932, from piles, 
also from sleeping on the ground—on this side of the Atlantic 
—gets a 10 per cent war-disability (!) rating and $14 a 
month. 

These last four cases illustrate why ‘“war-disabled” 
veterans to the number of 328,658 were receiving compensa- 
tion as of June, 1932, at an annual cost of $189,000,000. 
France, with over 4,000,000 wounded in the war, is paying 
modest benefits today to just one-quarter of these wounded. 
Britain, with 2,000,000 wounded, recognizes slightly less 
than a quarter as entitled to allowances. The United States, 
with 234,000 World War wounded, is making payments to 
776,000 veterans, almost three times the number of the 
wounded, proportionately twelve times as many as its late— 
and wiser—allies. Since 1919 over a million of our own 
veterans have laid formal claim to disabilities arising from 
wound, disease, or accident during the war. ‘Talcott Powell, 
in his recent study, “Tattered Banners,” characterizes the 
tens of thousands who never saw action at the front and came 
back to civilian life in better physical condition than when 
drafted, as “sturdy beggars who wore the uniform of their 
country for a few weeks.” 

Since the close of the World War the care of our veter- 
ans has cost the federal Treasury $6,500,000,000. Yearly 
the cost mounts. Having provided for every conceivable 
form of present disability from genuine war service, with 
every reasonable doubt resolved in favor of the veteran 
—even to compensation in certain cases for venereal disease— 
Congress went still further afield in 1930 and voted compen- 
sation for permanent disability from any accident or disease 
incurred in civil life. A careless taxi may today insure you 
$40 a month and free hospital service from Uncle Sam as 
long as you live. Last September 44,000 ex-soldiers of the 
World War were being treated free in government hospitals. 
Only 10,000 of these men had any disability derived from 
war service. Not even the actuaries can figure what 4,000,- 
000 veterans will cost the government’s taxpayers when they 
fall heir in middle age to the common ills of the flesh. ‘This 
particular form of graft takes $100,000,000 a year now, and 
of course it will cost more every year. Better be a veteran 
than a taxpayer. 

Care and payments in one form or another for nearly 
800,000 World War veterans and 400,000 of their de- 
pendents now require about $600,000,000 a year, includ- 
ing the constant building of additional hospital facilities. 
Moreover, pensions are paid to 437,000 Civil and Spanish 
War veterans, their widows and children, at a cost of over 
$200,000,000 arinually. Finally, Congress sets aside $112,- 


000,000 each year to make up the fund which will be neces. 
sary to meet the payment of $3,600,000,000 of the “adjusted 
service” certificates (the bonus) that will mature in 1945, 
Now only a little over half of this fantastic sum of 4 
billion dollars a year has any direct relation to wounds and 
death in battle, war fevers, or accidents. Nearly half a bil- 
lion represents sheer waste, unjustified payments to thos 
“sturdy beggars,” tribute of an obsequious Congress to the 
greed of former soldiers. 

And still the American Legion is not content. It is 
now insistently fighting for the next plums—outright pen- 
sions to widows and children of all soldiers of the World War 
who have died at any time since 1919 from whatever cause, 
and immediate full payment of the bonus certificates, which 
are not due until 1945. No one knows what the widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions will cost; perhaps $25,000,000 the 
first year, but mounting yearly as the veterans die from 
natural causes—pneumonia, cancer, heart disease, accidents, 
and ultimately plain old age. The faster the veterans die, 
the greater the burden will become for the taxpayers of the 
next and the next generation. This bill passed the House 
in the spring of 1932 by a vote of 316 to 16, after just forty 
minutes of debate, but did not reach the President’s desk. 

Payment of the bonus in 1933 would cost the Treasury 
over two billion dollars, and open the door to the next big 
drive—for pensions to every able-bodied veteran of the last 
war. There are 196,000 former heroes of the Spanish War 
now drawing $98,000,000 in pensions—$500 a year each. If 
the 4,000,000 survivors of the World War are put upon the 
same footing—and why not?—they will take another two 
billion dollars annually, in addition to the present one billion. 
It must in fairness be stated that no plan for general pensions 
to all World War soldiers has been adopted or put forward 
by the veterans’ organizations, but it will be. The history of 
Civil and Spanish War relief legislation demonstrates that 
general pensions to all survivors without regard to disability 
are forced from Congress about twenty-five years after the 
close of hostilities. 

As the facts of the present half-billion-dollar swindle 
have become known over the land in the past year, opposition 
has developed to any further extension of benefits, coupled 
with the demand that payments to the able-bodied and to 
those whose disabilities do not proceed from a genuine hazard 
of war be materially reduced or altogether suppressed. 
President Hoover, wiser than when he signed the 1930 disa- 
bility-allowance act, recommended a cut of $127,000,000; 
General Hines of the Veterans’ Administration suggested one 
of $85,000,000. The National Economy League, the cham- 
bers of commerce, and smaller groups of veterans themselves 
have demanded cuts running above $400,000,000. But Con- 
gress remains supine, and listens only to the furious opposi- 
tion of the veterans’ Washington lobby to any scaling down 
of the swollen benefits. 

A dozen years ago, in the early years after the war, the 
American Legion was markedly reactionary, allied with busi- 
ness interests in opposition to “radicals” and the recognition 
of Russia, and condemning pacifists or advocates of disarma- 
ment. ‘Today the Legion stands squarely, except for a minor- 
ity of members who have not as yet dropped out or been 
thrown out, for the most money it can get for the greatest 
number of veterans and their dependents; in so doing it has 
broken with its former allies in conservative business circles. 
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(he official American Legion News and Speakers’ Informa- 
tion Service for. January 31 contains streamer headlines: 
“American Legion Presents Its Case in Congress on Behalf 
f Disabled,” “Payments to Veterans Help Business,” “Sev- 
enteen Constitute the Big Givers Behind ‘Nel’” (National 
Economy League). ‘Truly the peace-time ex-soldier is more 
costly than the guns of battle, as the generation yet to be born 
will learn to its sorrow about the year 1960, when the finan- 
cial burden of this tribute will reach its peak. 

No one would reduce by one cent the benefits given 
to the war-wounded or the dependents of the war dead. No 
one has ever suggested it. But the Legion, by a false appeal 
to sympathy for the “disabled,” sidesteps the issue of whether 
we shall continue the federal-government deficit in order to 
continue swollen payments and free hospital service to ma- 
lingerers, to those: disabled by the ordinary misfortunes of 
civilian life, and to every healthy, able-bodied civilian who 
ever wore a uniform. What will the new President do, or 
be able to do, to redeem his party’s pledges “to accomplish a 
saving of not less than 25 per cent in the cost of federal gov- 
ernment,” and “the full measure of justice and generosity for 
all war veterans who have suffered disability or disease caused 
by or resulting from actual service in time of war and for 
their dependents”? He must choose between these pledges 
and the program of the American Legion. 


In the Driftway 


EGATIVE values, it seems to the Drifter, are un- 
N derrated in this country. All of our popular phi- 

losophy insists on constructive action, affirmative 
thought, positive values. We all know the bluster which 
rascality and incompetence make about what they call 
“purely destructive criticism” when they feel its sting. Pub- 
licity “experts” (the Drifter thinks that word generally 
should go in quotation marks) teach that one never should 
make a negative statement; one should tell what is, not what 
isn t. 


* * * * * 


ET the Drifter recalls that he was mightily enthusiastic 
once about a summer camp in Maine which advertised 
that it had a lake with no motor boats on it. He did not go 
there, it is true, but then neither did he go anywhere else. 
In spite of his name, the Drifter has passed a good many of 
his days—not the worst either—in not going places. It is 
one of his favorite recreations. Certain hotels, the Drifter 
has noted, advertise that they have a radio in every room. 
Would it not be even more appealing to proclaim: “No radios 
in any of your neighbors’ rooms” ? 


* + * * * 


Y now we must have reached the saturation-point in the 

organization of societies based upon a common enthusi- 
asm. The opportunities must be nearly exhausted for group- 
ing persons devoted to skiing, the reform of the calendar, col- 
lecting postage stamps, and such, at annual dues of $5. The 
net sum thus impounded would relieve the depression or pay 
the European war debts. On the other hand, the reverse 
process never has been properly exploited. In one of his early 


stories J. M. Barrie told of two men who found the begin- 
ning of a beautiful friendship in a common dislike for rice 
pudding. There is an almost virgin field for organizing men 
on the basis of mutual distastes. Adequately directed, it 
might solve the problem of the unemployed. ‘Think, for in- 
stance, what a titanic organization could be enlisted of men 
who dislike to dress for dinner! It could send a lobby to 
Washington which would make that of the American Legion 
look like the Three Blind Mice. 


* 7 o * . 


OR is the idea unadapted to the Drifter’s own trade of 
word-slinging. What started his train of thought, in 
fact, was a recent number of the American Mercury. The 
bellyband of the magazine—or whatever is the technical name 
for the paper sash which is tied around many foreign and a 
few domestic periodicals—bore the words: “Not a line about 
technocracy.” The Drifter does not know whether the news- 
stand sale was good or bad and has not inquired for fear that 
it might present evidence in opposition to his theory. It is 
much easier, and probably quite as valuable to humanity, 
merely to go on playing with the theory. Thus a new maga- 
zine might be launched with success solely on the promise 
that it would print no articles by Bruce Barton, while a mori- 
bund review might be revived with the announcement that it 
had obtained the sole right in the United States and Great 
Britain to exclude the entire literary output of Floyd Gib- 
bons for the year 1933. When the Drifter comes into the 
possession of the daily newspaper which every toiler for the 
press expects to own some day, his first act will be to an- 
nounce: “There positively will be no column tomorrow by 
Arthur Brisbane.” And for the financial betterment of The 
Nation the following offer is suggested to the circulation de- 
partment: “Annual subscription, $5; without the Driftway, 
$5.50.” Tue Drirrer 


Correspondence 
One Doctor’s Reply 


To tHe Epirors or THe Nation: 

You say in your editorial on Doctors and the Public, in 
your issue of February 22, that “too many persons, especially 
in these desperate times, have been financially devastated by 
doctors’ and hospital bills.” I reply that too many persons, in 
these and other times, have been devastated by landlords’ and 
bakers’ and butchers’ bills. Why single out the doctor? 

You make a point of the fact that the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care was indorsed by twenty- 
five medical men on the committee. But these were all the 
capitalists of the profession, who practice in the upper strata of 
society, men without knowledge of the problems of the average 
practitioner or the average patient. These men are as competent 
to pass upon the problems of the average doctor or patient as 
the members of Mr. Hoover’s countless futile commissions on 
the problems of the man in the street. 

Personally I am of a deep shade of parlor pink. I should 
welcome the socialization of medicine together with socialization 
of industry. But I object to the socialization of medicine under 
a Tammany, or its organization by a profiteering insurance 
company or under the benevolent paternalism of a Dr. Wilbur. 

New York, March 1 Marks §S. Suarine, M. D. 
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Economics and the Press 


fo THE Epirors oF THe Nation: 

The greatest obstacle to a public understanding of the real 
causes of our industrial and business troubles is the attitude of 
our ignorant, cowardly, or venal newspaper editors, who sup- 
press so far as possible all discussion of the fundamentals of 
our economic system that make inevitable such conditions as 
now obtain. 

On January 5 Senator Carter Glass declared on the floor 
of the Senate that so many banks are in such bad condition, 
owing to their managers having lent their depositors’ money on 
doubtful or worthless securities, that for two years past the 
Comptroller of the Currency has winked at violation of the 
banking laws. Only one paper in this city, and none in other 
cities so far as I could discover by looking over the papers in 
the Public Library, printed Senator Glass’s charge that a high 
government official was deliberately breaking the law. 

I wrote to five city papers, asking whether the charge was 
true. Not one of them printed my query. The Wall Street 
Journal wrote that they did not regard it as “advisable” to dis- 
cuss the matter. The New York Evening Post refused to print 
a query as to whether the Comptroller had the power to dis- 
pense with the law. The Herald Tribune failed to print my 
suggestion that for the protection of many thousands of bank 
lepositors it should make an investigation into the facts. 

Thousands of columns of space for prize fights and the 
crooked horse-racing racket. Not a word about violation of 
law in high places. 


New Yerk, February 21 WuippEn GRAHAM 


City Affairs 


(Co tHe Eptrors or THe Nation: 

The City Affairs Committee believes that New York City 
now has the greatest opportunity in a generation to reconstruct 
its government. We have persuaded a group of distinguished 
lawyers and students of city affairs to address interested groups 
on the various proposals for charter revision in New York City. 
If any of your readers are interested in holding meetings of 
groups to which they belong, information concerning available 
speakers may be obtained from Mrs. C. D. Williams, City 
Affairs Committee, 112 East Nineteenth Street, New York. 
Telephone, Algonquin 4-8838. 


New York, March 1 PAUL BLANSHARD 


Scientific Citizens 


lo rue Eprrors or THe Nation: 

Immigration officials at Oklahoma City have added the 
question, “Do you believe in Technocracy?” to the examination 
schedule for applicants for citizenship. They are absolutely 
right. We live in an increasingly complex society founded on 
technology and science, and the government should take the ut- 
most care to see that prospective citizens are mentally capable 
of meeting the new situation. The only trouble is that the ex- 
amination does not go far enough. I should suggest that the 
following questions be added: 

1. Do you believe in Miliikan’s theory of the origin of 
cosmic rays? 

2. Do you believe that of all the cycles that a mass of gas 
can pass through between given extreme temperatures, the cycle 
of Carnot gives the maximum ratio of work performed to heat 
spent? 


3. Do you believe in Henderson’s theory concerning the 
effect of phosphate fertilizers on the pollination of Macintosh 
apples? 

4. Do you believe in Shaw's hypothesis of the cross-linkage 
of the “J” and “M” chromosomes in Drosophilia spo. ? 

5. Do you believe Cannon’s explanation of catalysis? 

Anyone who objected to these questions on the grounds of 
irrelevancy should certainly be denied citizenship. 

Moline, Iil., February 10 Henry Brack 


The New Scottsboro Trial 


To tHE Epitors or THE NATION: 

This is a cry for help from the death cells of Kilby Prison, 
Montgomery, Alabama, where eight of the Scottsboro boys are 
awaiting a new trial. The ninth, who was fourteen at the time 
of his arrest, is in a nearby jail. The new trial, which is set for 
this month, offers a ray of hope, but it must be prepared for 
with vigilant care. All witnesses must be investigated; every 
vestige of evidence must be tracked down; documentary material 
must be gathered; all of these must be welded into a powerful 
defense weapon. 

The defense has gained signal victories in having snatched 
the boys from the electric chair four times and awakened world- 
wide protest against their execution. But now it is endangered 
by lack of funds. Already many thousands of dollars have been 
spent in defense of these boys—dollars made up of the pennies 
and dimes sacrificed by powr and unemployed workers. Now 
we call on those socially-minded persons who can do more. 
Please send your contributions to the International Labor De- 
fense, Room 430, 80 East Eleventh Street, New York City, 
and send them today. Later may be too late. 

New York, March 1 Be.te Tavs, Secretary, 

Scottsboro New Trial Fund 





Contributors to This Issue 


LAWRENCE DENNIS was formerly connected with J. and 
W. Seligman and Company. He has also been in the 
diplomatic service in Nicaragua, Honduras, Haiti, and 
Rumania, and is the author of “Is Capitalism Doomed ?” 

NorMAN Hapcoop is the well-known editor and author. 

SipNEY HOOK is assistant professor of philosophy at New 
York University and a lecturer at the New School for 
Social Research. His book, ““Towards the Understand- 
ing of Karl Marx,” will be published this month. 

PauL Y. ANDERSON is the national correspondent of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

ERNEST ANGELL was a captain in the American Expedi- 
tionary Force and has been commander of the Willard 
Straight Post of the American Legion. 

Joun T. Fiynn is the author of “Graft in Business” 
and “God’s Gold.” 

E_pert Lenrow translated and edited “The Letters of 
Richard Wagner to Anton Pusinelli.” 

Eviszo Vivas is a member oi the department of philosophy 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

LIONEL TRILLING is a member of the English department 
ot Columbia University. 

C. K. BAugr is working on a book on housing and modern 
architecture. 

G. C. Convers has studied psychology and mental pa- 
thology at the Sorbonne and in Vienna. 
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Footnote 


SHOULD like to add a footnote to the trenchant and 

| entertaining article on Joseph Hergesheimer which 

Clifton Fadiman contributed several weeks ago to the 

pages of The Nation. In the course of that article Mr. Fadi- 

man wittily exhibited two indubitable facts. The first of 

them is that Mr. Hergesheimer concerns himself exclusively 

with a privileged class. The second is that he has become a 

very vulgar man, who parades the vulgarity of his tastes and 
)pinions with an obtuse self-satisfaction. 

With this demonstration I have no quarrel whatever. 
Indeed, it seems to me that Mr. Hergesheimer has never 
been disposed of so completely before. But when Mr. Fadi- 
man implies that the second of the novelist’s characteristics 
is the inevitable result of the first, and when he then seems 
-o reach the conclusion that the defects of the novels are to 
ve attributed to the fact that their author does not concern 
himself with the injustices of society, I cannot help wonder- 
ing if this conclusion is justified. Would it not be simpler 
ind safer to say merely that Mr. Hergesheimer is a bad 
irtist because he is a vulgar man? It is not difficult to defend 
the general applicability of that reasoning by showing that 
no good art is vulgar; it is less obvious, at least, that no 
good art fails to deal with social conflict. 

To me the case seems strikingly parallel to those cases 
in which a moralistic critic condemns a bad writer on the 
basis of his moral improprieties. Of course it happens often 
enough that inferior novelists or playwrights employ indeli- 
cate language and defend unconventional ethics. In such 
instances it is, moreover, easy to make it seem that the bad 
writer is bad because of the offense which he gives to con- 
vention. But I have yet to find a case where such considera- 
tions had to be relied upon to demonstrate the aesthetic de- 
fects of a specific work. It has always seemed to me evident 
that the play or novel was either actually sound as a work 
of art or that it was offensive in other ways also—that it 
was also unintelligent, clumsy, or obtuse. For that reason 
I have concluded that the moral test is irrelevant and un- 
necessary in literary criticism. For the same reason I con- 
clude that the test of “social attitude” is equally irrelevant 
ind equally unnecessary. No bad artist needs to be damned 
n such grounds alone; but if one does accept them as sufh- 
cient, then one is likely to find oneself in the position of 
being compelled to discount the worth of some very excellent 
works, 

The case of Marcel Proust is the one which comes 
inevitably to mind. His interests were extremely limited, 
and when he refers with affectionate understanding to the 
lower classes, it is always with a kindly condescension which 
makes possible an appreciation of their human qualities with- 
ut exhibiting the slightest comprehension of their economic 
difficulties. Indeed, the only passage in the whole of “Re- 
membrance of Things Past” which touches upon the possi- 
bility of social conflict is that in which the dining-room at 
Balbec is compared to a vast aquarium whose glass sides may 
some day be smashed ; and even here the purpose seems merely 
to define more clearly the limitations of Proust’s subject 


matter. Yet the fact that Proust and Hergesheimer are 
alike to the extent that both accept as justly inevitable the 
privileges of their heroes does not make them alike in any 
other respect. Judged by purely Marxian standards their 
worth should be equal, even though the Marxian might 
admit a superior technical skill in the Frenchman. But 
unless one is willing to proclaim that “Remembrance ot 
Things Past” is not superior to “Cytherea” in any really 
important respect, then one had better refrain from suggest- 
ing that the former is bad because its author seems oblivious 
to the wrongs of the class upon whose backs his heroes ride. 

Fortunately, however, it is not necessary to make the 
suggestion. It is obvious enough that Proust and Her- 
gesheimer differ in respects concerning which the tory and the 
radical need not disagree. The one is coarse in his percep- 
tions; the other almost pathologically refined. Surely the 
test which will enable us to discriminate between the two 
is, as a principle of literary criticism, preferable to the test 
which would tend to equate them. 

To show that a certain quality is absent from certain 
inferior works of literature is not sufficient to demonstrate 
that the quality is actually a sine qua non of literary excel- 
lence. If it were, then it would be easy to prove both that 
art must be moral and that art must be non-moral. It would 
also be easy to prove that it must be realistic and fanciful, 
formal and informal, poetic and matter-of-fact. The real 
tests of literary excellence are, on the other hand, those quali- 
ties which no great work is without, and the weakness of 
the Marxian approach is inherent just in the fact that its 
criteria are not qualities universally present in great art. 
One might have Mr. Hergesheimer’s limited interests and 
still be a great novelist; one could not have the vulgarity of 
his mind and be more than what Mr. Hergesheimer is. 

JosepH Woop Krutcu 


They Done Him Wrong 


Upton Sinclair Presents William Fox. Los Angeles: Published 
by the Author. $3. 


HIS book might have been titled “Upton Sinclair Presents 
William Fox in the Nude.” Fox, when he decided to 
tell his story of how he had been rooked by a group of 

Wall Street and La Salle Street bankers, might have gone to 
any one of a score of good publicity men and advertising copy 
writers currently pounding the pavements. In which event no 
one would have read the tale. As it was, a kind of impish luck 
brought him into the hands of Upton Sinclair. Thereafter, 
under Sinclair’s artful management, Fox proceeded to strip down 
to his conscience, and to trot out upon the stage a cast of eminent 
financiers and industrialists and lawyers and judges, who also 
proceeded to strip off their dinner jackets, their judicial robes, 
their monogrammed undies, their very flesh and bones, and to 
dance about in their naked souls. 

This is an odd book—Sinclair, the arch sheriff at the whip- 
ping-post of big business, appearing in the role of an apologist 
and counsel for one of the fraternity. But the book is not what 
it seems in this regard. The thing that makes this volume one of 
the most important and devastating that have appeared in these 
famine years is that it is not Sinclair’s book at all, but Fox’s. 
This is a tale of big-business rascality told, not by a professional 
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muckraker, but by one of the most successful of the big-business 
millionaires of the day. This is Fox’s story, not Sinclair’s. 
What Sinclair has done is to record with glee, but with care and 
accuracy as well as with dramatic gusto, the movie magnate’s 
own account of how he fell into the jaws of a pack of ravening 
wolves. 

This is big business, and no historian of these times and 
of this singular infamy which we call modern finance will be 
able to write the story without consulting this narrative. It is 
the most amazing account of the long, patient, ruthless, relent- 
less drive by a gang of highly respectable racketeers to rob an- 
other operator of his millions. The story unfolds in a series of 
episodes in which Fox is permitted to tell his own story, Sinclair 
stepping out upon the stage at intervals to explain or correct the 
tale or, even, to warn the audience against his star. 

It is of no importance to record that Fox himself is not 
altogether the blameless captain of industry he paints himself. 
The fox is a sly beast, sleeplessly vigilant and cunning. And 
yet, I have no doubt, if we were to sit down with him in the 
forest for a chat he might turn out to be as naive as any nun, as 
he told of his wrongs at the hands of the sheep and poultry he 
had eaten. This Fox, however, tells not of his adventures amid 
chickens and chipmunks, but of the bigger foxes and wolves 
and poisonous snakes which have at various times pursued him. 
And it is not at all surprising that he should tell of his sufferings 
with the naivete of a ravished virgin. Fox may be no virgin. 
But it is written in the lawbooks that even an old battle-ax 
madam may be raped. And this was rape. Moreover, it is 
delicious to hear this injured soul as he unravels the melting 
yarn of how they did him wrong. 

The heroes and villains of this piece are not anonymous. 
Fox names all his enemies. What I am interested to know is 
how some of these eminent gentlemen will manage to ignore a 
serious book by a big business man in which they are depicted as 
rogues, as hypocrites and rascals. If these tales are not true, 
Fox may now be stripped of his remaining fifteen or twenty 
millions in libel suits. He may even be put in jail. 

For instance, he accuses the former head of a great New 
York bank of being the secret partner of a man and an enter- 
prise into which the bank poured a third of its capital. He 
makes innumerable charges against dozens of men of the highest 
standing. It is shocking to see all these great leaders accused of 
such cruel and mean-spirited actions. But we rejoice that there 
are laws in this great country of ours to protect the reputations 


of these noble citizens. Joun T. Fiynn 


. T 9 “eé 99 
Ernest Newman’s “Wagner 
The Life of Richard Wagner. Volume 1: 1813-1848. By 

krnest Newman. Alfred A. Knopf. $5. 


FEW months ago, when the music critic of one of our 
A leading newspapers asked the present reviewer what biog- 

raphy of Richard Wagner was most satisfactory, it 
seemed impossible to name any altogether acceptable work! 
With Wagner dead fifty years, one might with reason have sup- 
posed that excellent accounts of his career existed in more than 
one language, and one might further have believed—as many 
persons apparently do believe—that there remained at this re- 
mote date little to add to the story of this greatest of dramatic 
composers. That the latter supposition was unwarranted will 
at once be manifest in a reading of Ernest Newman’s most re- 
cent study of Wagner, the first section of which has been re- 
leased in commemoration of the semi-centenary of the composer’s 
death. More important still, the present work brilliantly ex- 
emplifies the kind of critical “Life” for which there has been in- 
creasing need, and promises, with its completion in two subse- 
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quent volumes, to constitute our most comprehensive, illuminat. 
ing, and authoritative—if not actually definitive—presentation 
of this subject. 

It is eminently suitable that this great enterprise should 
crown the long and distinguished career of Mr. Newman as 4 
musical critic and commentator. He was the first to write of 
Wagner with “scientific” impartiality in English, and one of the 
most alert of those who have exposed the misconceptions—wun- 
conscious or disingenuous—promoted by partisans and disciples, 
Earlier studies have been vigilant in distinguishing “fact” and 
“fiction,” and if here and there in this !atest penetrating and 
persuasive commentary it will be ovserved that Mr. Newman 
has modified viewpoints expressed previously, the book is a final 
effort to pass judgment based on an acute understanding of the 
psychological conditioning which played a part in the develop- 
ment of Wagner’s character. 

Mr. Newman begins by rehearsing both sides of the recur- 
rent question of the composer’s paternity. Then follows a sur- 
vey of the first half of Wagner’s long span of seventy years—an 
absorbing and beautifully written narrative of which every page 
reveals a profound command of the complex problems involved 
in Wagner’s career and in the vast literature which has grown 
up about it. Mr. Newman checks carefully every statement in 
Wagner’s autobiography against the evidence of his letters, the 
testimony of contemporaries and reputable biographers, and the 
amplifications of the important discoveries which have been 
made during the past decade. His conclusions bear out Wag- 
ner’s own account to a marked degree, and Mr. Newman fre- 
quently takes issue with the “official” Glasenapp and even with 
such open-eyed investigators as Julius Kapp, Wilhelm Altmann, 
and William Wallace. No statement is ever accepted as fact 
without a most searching scrutiny, and every fact that is recorded 
is clearly documented with citations which should prove invalu- 
able to the serious student. 

After a sympathetic account of the childhood and school and 
university experiences, Mr. Newman vividly unfolds the narra- 
tive of Wagner's novitiate as conductor in Magdeburg, Kénigs- 
berg, and Riga, his fruitless “conquest” of Paris, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the Dresden Kapellmeister period, in which the patterns 
of later habits and idiosyncrasies are already clearly evident. Oj 
particular interest is this most satisfactory of all accounts of 
Richard’s courtship of Minna and their early married life. Con- 
sideration of the revolutionary activities which caused the flight 
from Dresden is reserved for treatment later. Much attention, 
however, is given to the vagaries which occasioned Wagner’s in- 
cessant debts and to the genesis of the financial crises which 
abounded from this time on—a subject the consideration of 
which Mr. Newman emphasizes as being “decidedly more vital,” 
if perhaps less “piquant,” than the story of the women in his 
life. Finally, one cannot too highly praise an invaluable fea- 
ture of this volume—the two chapters in which are reconstructed 
for the reader “the musical, economic, and social conditions in 
Europe during the first part of Wagner’s life.” Without a 
knowledge of this background it is impossible to understand the 
conditions against which Wagner contended and to appreciate 
the great change in status which he achieved for the composers 
of the next generation. 

It is difficult to speak in restrained critical language of Mr. 
Newman’s masterful accomplishment. Measured beside our 
considerable productions in the fields of literature and the social 
sciences, research in musical scholarship in the English language 
has lagged notoriously behind such research in French or Ger- 
man. Here at last, judging by what we have already been given, 
Ernest Newman is producing what must be acknowledged every- 
where as the finest account of a musical figure ever achieved— 
and one which will serve as a new and exacting standard for all 
subsequent undertakings of its kind. 

E.sert Lenrow 
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One More Christian 


The Other Spanish Christ: A Study in the Spiritual History of 
Spain and South America. By John A. Mackay. The Mac- 
millan Company. $2. 

HE reviewer would find it difficult with even twice the 
space he has at his disposal to list all his objections to this 
book. Its author, we are informed in the blurb, is a 
graduate of Aberdeen, a former student at the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and at the famous Centro de Estudios His- 
toricos at Madrid; he has a D. Litt. from a Peruvian university, 
is a former professor of philosophy, and is at present a member 
of the staff of the Y. M. C. A. in Spanish America. But one 
would be very rash indeed to consider this formidable intel- 
lectual panoply a guaranty of our author’s intellectual integrity, 
of his logical clarity, or of the urbane detachment, the freedom 
from parochial prejudice, which is essential to the trained mind. 

One of the most objectionable aspects of the book is its 
specious intention. The irritation created in the reader by a 
prose studded with journalistic and revival-meeting clichés is 
slight by comparison. For the work pretends to be a “study” of 
the history of the spiritual development of Spain and South 
America. Obviously, such a study, even if done in a pedestrian 
manner, would constitute a contribution to scholarship and 
would be of genuine interest to practical sociologists in North as 
well as in South America. But the reader soon discovers that 
this pretended study is no such thing, for, in spite of his claims 
to objectivity, Dr. Mackay, who in his daily life is a missionary 
by profession and temperament, reveals himself as a religious 
propagandist. The “religious problem” of which Dr. Mackay 
speaks, and which he believes to be the “major problem of the 
Hispanic world,” is not what spiritual and religious forces have 
played or are playing a part in the historical rhythm of the 
southern continent. This question is an incidental concern with 
him. Rather, as one soon suspects and becomes absolutely con- 
vinced of when one reads Chapter XII, his problem is to dis- 
cover how the “Evangelical task” can best be carried out in 
South America—the problem of how the running wolves of im- 
perialism can be made to pass for the brother-lambs of the 
“natives.” 

Like most missionaries, Dr. Mackay reveals a most Olym- 
pian condescension underneath the sanctimonious pretense of love 
for the countries he seeks to “save.” One finds also throughout 
the book, sandwiched between paragraphs of gushy sentimen- 
tality, passages which no doubt the author considers analytic and 
descriptive. Analysis, however, Dr. Mackay never quite reaches, 
because his interest in propaganda is consistently dominant. In 
those sections in which he comes closest to it the result is piti- 
ful, since his intellectual tools are antiquated and rusty. The 
communal ghost of the nineteenth century—the anima naturaliter 
iberica, the “Latin spirit” (of which he makes use throughout 
the book, but which he finds inconvenient and therefore repudi- 
ates on page 260), and the whole discarded paraphernalia of 
“racial psychology”—is made to explain historical and psycho- 
sociological phenomena. But the most lurid way in which Dr. 
Mackay discloses his incompetence as an analytical historian is 
by his use throughout the book of the assumption that Catholi- 
cism is unethical, unspiritual, irreligious, and socially and politi- 
cally retrogressive, while Protestantism is a force making for 
progress, for liberalism, for freedom, for political and social 
melioration and enlightenment. Those who are neither Catholic 
nor Protestant, and who are acquainted besides with a more im- 
partial historical view, would regard this interpretation of 
Catholicism and Protestantism as ludicrous were it not fraught 
with such ugly practical consequences. Because of his use of it, 
Dr. Mackay’s criticism of the low condition of religious insti- 


_ tutions in South America is robbed of whatever force it might 


otherwise have. For his partisanship is so obvious that the im- 
partial reader, unless otherwise capable of substantiating them, 
tends naturally to doubt the facts which Dr. Mackay presents. 
The reviewer does not wish to be understood as implying that 
Dr. Mackay’s book will be entirely ineffective. As scholarship it 
is inconsequential; but the fact that it has been issued by a 
reputable publisher will no doubt give it an unfortunate prestige 
before a large audience. Exisgzo Vivas 


Why We Laugh 


The Secret of Laughter. By A. M. Ludovici. 
Press. $1.75. 


M =: disquisitions on the problem of laughter have been 


The Viking 


at fault in limiting the field to those qualities and situa- 

tions which are open to exploitation by art—stupidity, 
incongruity, humiliated pomposity, and the like. But laughter in 
its various degrees is the result not only of explicitly “funny” 
situations, and it is the virtue of Mr. Ludovici’s truculent little 
book that it widens the field to cover many kinds of laughter 
and provides a useful hypothesis to account for them. This 
hypothesis is derived from Hobbes, who wrote: “I may there- 
tore conclude that the passion of laughter is nothing else but 
sudden glory arising from some sudden conception of some 
eminence in ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of others 
or with our own formerly.” This “sudden glory” with its con- 
comitants of superiority Mr. Ludovici translates as “superior 
adaptation.” Sometimes laughter is an expression of actual 
“superior adaptation”—as when we laugh from the “sheer joy 
of living” though there is nothing “funny,” or at nonsense which 
frees us from the tyranny of logic, or smile when we meet a 
friend and are strengthened by his presence. Sometimes it is a 
defensive symbol of “superior adaptation” or a desire for it—as 
when we meet an enemy and laugh, or when we are humiliated 
or embarrassed. 

The genesis which Mr. Ludovici offers for this gesture of 
superior adaptation is far less satisfactory than his hypothesis of 
the meaning common to all kinds of laughter. At a hint from 
Darwin, he has traced it to the animal snarl—the showing of 
teeth, which he makes synonymous with laughing. For, he con- 
tends, the showing of teeth is, with animals, the warning asser- 
tion of power, and it is the constant and essential characteristic 
of all kinds of laughter. In this way Mr. Ludovici seeks to 
establish further the predatory nature of laughter which his 
phrase “superior adaptation” implies. But the whole question 
of animal and primitive-human gesture is so subtle (as a refer- 
ence to Sir Richard Paget’s “Human Speech,” with its gesture 
hypothesis of speech, will show) that this theory is on the face 
of it too simple. For one thing, as Paget mentions, apes seem to 
have the use of the smile as an ingratiating gesture (Mr. 
Ludovici, by the way, does not explain the servile smile) quite 
apart from the frown. Again, the convulsions of the belly and 
diaphragm which sometimes accompany “showing teeth” are not 
explained by the snarl hypothesis. They would seem to have 
some connection with the suddenness which Hobbes stresses but 
which Mr. Ludovici slurs. His suppression of the reflexive 
nature of laughter—his explanation of hysterical laughter, of 
nitrous oxide laughter, and of tickling laughter as being ob- 
scurely the results of “superior adaptation’ is notably weak—is 
a serious flaw in the hypothetical genesis. 

From his discussion of ‘ts nature and genesis Mr. Ludovici 
goes on to an analysis of laughter as a symptom of modern 
culture. His estimate of the role of humor in modern life, 
though not especially original with him, is substantially correct. 
He finds that it has been given an unprecedentedly exaggerated 
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position, that, indeed, a sense of humor has become the sine qua 
non of good character: Chesterton has even required a humor- 
ous Christ. Laughter is not the only expression of superior 
adaptation but it is the easiest; through it one escapes the neces- 
sity of adaptation by more difficult means. It thus becomes 
the anodyne for a confused civilization (or class?) and a force 


for inaction or reaction. LIoNEL TRILLING 


Towns Should Be Towns 


Town and Countryside: Some Aspects of Urban and Rural De- 
velopment. By Thomas Sharp. Oxford University Press. 
$4.50. 


OMING as it does at the height of general English satis- 

faction with the million and a quarter small dwellings 

constructed since the war with government assistance 
‘on garden-city lines,” and at the beginning of what promises to 
be a strong movement toward the preservation of the English 
countryside, this book, severely criticizing the one and passion- 
ately urging the other, has a definite timely significance. 

Mr. Sharp's thesis, when stated in its simplest terms, is a 
just one. Town as town is one thing, and country as country 
is another. Each has its own inherent functions, aesthetic quali- 
ties, virtues, and amenities, and all good planners respect them 
as separate identities. It is also true that, whether or not town 
and country may ever be successfully merged into a new iden- 
tity (a possibility which the author denies and the present critic 
considers dubious), the new form has certainly not been achieved 
in the large body of recent English housing, even though it 
spreads itself out over the countryside at very low densities— 
the legal maximum in England being only twelve houses to the 
acre. It is unfair, however, to blame the original creators of the 
garden-city idea, as Mr. Sharp does, for the fact that “garden- 
city lines,” under governmental aegis, mean merely low-density 
suburban housing. Letchworth and Welwyn, the only real 
garden cities, are as a matter of fact the outstanding and almost 
the only English examples of efforts at recentralization and 
community integration. 

Mr. Sharp does, for the most part, distinguish between 
the virtues which one may expect from a conscieusly planned 
new town and those which adhere, as a picturesque patina, to 
an ancient planless village. The photographs of dignified and 
urbane old squares which he uses for object lessons are well 
enough selected. But there his imagination stops, and the 
future of English architecture, urban or suburban, remains as 
vague as it was before. As to rural planning, the author’s advo- 
cacy @f “by-passes’’ and of respect for the “normal English 
scene,” as well as for the legal “beauty-spots,” and his hatred of 
roadside advertising and indiscriminate widening of country 
lanes into often unnecessary “arterial highways” are well sup- 
ported by his illustrations. 

Mr. Sharp is no liberal. He despises democracy, and im- 
plies that all the old virtues—rural and civic—were the result 
of autocratic control and aristocratic taste. It is the more in- 
teresting, therefore, to find that the only concrete proposal for 
preserving rural England which he can think of is state owner- 
ship of most of the land. 

The book as a whole is less important than its thesis de- 
serves because of the limitations inherent in the author’s con- 
servative background and his rather sentimental point of view. 
For one thing, he persists in considering England—whose coun- 
tryside is “so national and so lovely”—as an entirely special 
case. And for another, he remains either ignorant of or indif- 
ferent to the innumerable Continental experiments which might 
have bolstered up his argument and carried it to more dramatic 


C. K. Baugr 


and significant conclusions. 





Morals and the Child 


The Moral Judgment of the Child. By Jean Piaget. Trans- 
lated from the French by Marjorie Gabain. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $3.75. 


N undertaking this study Piaget did not set out to prove 

a point. For the first part he selected the simple game of 

marbles, because he saw here, ready at hand, a complete 
ethical system accepted and practiced by all children. He 
mingled in their games as if he were doing it for the sake 
of the game only. Thus he skilfully drew out from them their 
actual practice of the rules. As he played, he questioned them 
to find out their consciousness of rule as differentiated from 
practice. 

In general, practice and consciousness increased in stability 
with age. To the younger children these rules had always been 
thus. They had been set down by the older children, by the 
parents before these, and by God farther back. They could 
not be changed even by mutual consent. Here we have the 
consciousness of what Piaget terms a morality of constraint, the 
respect of the inferior for the superior. As the child grows 
older, however (eleven to twelve years), there comes into the 
game more stability of practice, more definite codification; and 
as to consciousness, there develops a sense of mutual agree- 
ment, reciprocal respect, equality—the morality of cooperation, 
as Piaget calls it. 

These two conceptions—two moralities alongside each other, 
and the gradual shift from one to the other with increasing 
age—are evidenced throughout the book. Piaget discovers this 
apparent rule of moral growth in the child’s idea of responsi- 
bility, punishment, and the sense of justice. In this part of 
the study he tells the children short simple stories of wrongdoing 
and of the punishments imposed by adults, and then questions 
them on responsibility and on the fairness and efficaciousness 
of the punishment. It is amazing and fascinating to see how a 
little story and some skilful questioning will invariably bring 
out the fact that as the child grows older there is a moral 
growth from practice and consciousness of a one-sided morality 
of constraint to one of reciprocal respect and cooperation. 

Is this discovery of any particular significance or is it 
simply an ascertainable fact from which no valid principle can 
be evolved? Piaget considers it of great importance, for it 
points to the obsoleteness of an educational system based on 
compulsion and expiatory arbitrary punishment within which 
there can be no real moral growth toward autonomy, inner 
discipline, and a rational morality. It brings home with great 
force a lesson we have already learned from the experience 
of our progressive and experimental schools: outside of home, 
school, and the adult world children form societies governed by 
social rules in which the source of authority is different from 
that imposed upon them by their elders. This source is reciproc- 
ity and cooperation, not one-sided arbitrary respect. For years, 
however, neither lay adults, sociologists, nor educators realized 
the existence of these societies and they failed to take advantage 
of the principle in their work with children. Certain writers 
have maintained that all morality has its source in adult society, 
and that adult authority is thus the source of the moral life 
of the child. These ideas were thrown overboard by the early 
practitioners in the field of active and group education, and now 
Piaget has, as an experimental psychologist, found ample ma- 
terial to disprove them. For it now seems certain that this 
early one-sided respect is not a stable system, that the tendency 
is toward mutual respect. As the child grows up he tends to 
discredit the idea of submitting his conscience to the adult 
mind, and unilateral respect tends of itself to grow into mutual 
respect. 
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The final chapter on The Two Moralities of the Child is 
a critique of the theories of certain European writers. It con- 
tains indispensable and illuminating material on discipline, pun- 
ishment, group work, “self-government,” and other items related 
to child morality. But these are educational matters into which 
| cannot go, first for lack of space, and secondly because the 
book is an experimental study of morality and not one on edu- 
cation. I want, however, to comment upon Piaget’s ingenuity 
in devising the stories for his experiments, upon his extreme 
cautiousness about hasty interpretation, and upon his integrity 
in presenting material and ideas unfavorable to his own. And 
[ must add due praise to Marjorie Gabain for an extra- 
ordinarily accurate and readable translation. 


G. C. Convers 


Shorter Notices 


Psychology of Sex. By Havelock Ellis. Ray Long and Richard 
Smith. $3. 

A good many facts have been collected since Havelock Elli: 
published the sixth and last volume of his “Studies.” It is partly 
in order to revise his conclusions that he has written this one- 
volume manual, but there are other reasons besides. One of 
them is that the sale of the “Studies” is still restricted; another, 
that comparatively few people will take the time necessary to 
read the more extended work. There was, therefore, a real 
need for a short statement of his conclusions in a form avail- 
able to the general public, and here it is. No one has studied 
the subject more exhaustively than Ellis and no one is less 
partisan or doctrinaire. For that reason there is probably no 
better introduction to contemporary knowledge and contempo- 
rary theories about the physiology, psychology, and hygiene of 
sex. 


Germany Puts the Clock Back. By Edgar Ansell Mowrer. 
William Morrow and Company. $2.50. 

In reaffirming, and buttressing with a great deal of unas- 
sailable evidence, the fact that one cannot have a successful revo- 
lution without completely exterminating the former political, so- 
cial, and economic system, Mr. Mowrer has performed a valu- 
able service. He reveals that the Social Democrats and other 
republican parties, either through ideological weakness or sheer 
carelessness, allowed the old regime in Germany to keep its 
roots sunk deep in the courts, the schools, the army, and other 
branches of the supposedly revolutionary republic. “The re- 
publicans could have done anything they wished,” the author 
declares. “They could have abolished the old institutions and 
created new ones of their own, they could have filled the key 
positions with faithful followers and eliminated the hostile and 
doubtful, they could have gone far toward socializing and democ- 
ratizing business and possession. Yet they did none of these.” 
Indeed, quite to the contrary, upon numerous occasions they so:d 
yut to the counter-revolution; twice after the revolution the 
Socialists delivered the country into the safekeeping of the reac- 
tionary militarists. The Socialists have frequently tried to ex- 
cuse their conduct on various debatable grounds. The only suf- 
ficient answer is to be found in Mr. Mowrer’s book. Far from 
iaving revolutionized Germany, the republicans bungled the job 
so thoroughly that a large part of the population now wants to 


turn the clock back, not to 1914, but to 1848. 


The Scottish Queen. By Herbert Gorman. Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $4. 

Out of what he calls “the remorseless desert of my curi- 

osity,” Herbert Gorman has emerged with a biography of Marie 

Stuart which amply justifies the three years spent in research 
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and composition. It is written with abounding vitality, and it 
places the central figure against a richly tinted background of 
history. “I cannot assert,” writes Mr. Gorman, “that I am im- 
partial, and it would be unfair to the reader for me not to 
admit candidly that emotionally I believe Marie innocent of 
atrocious criminal intent.” He attempts, however, no hypo- 
thetical solutions of those mysteries the clues to which have been 
irrecoverably lost. Stuart partisans may regret his caution, but 
they cannot overlook his scrupulous weighing of evidence and 
his rejection of conjectures. Toward Marie’s enemies, “whose 
characters become a strong point in her favor,” he is severe, 
notably so in the cases of Queen Elizabeth, for whom he can 
find no good word, and John Knox, whom he holds in particular 
detestation. Expression of prejudice is confined to the notes 
and appendices, leaving the text free from auctorial intrusions 
other than implications of phrase and epithet. To heighten the 
vivid and pictorial quality of his narrative Mr. Gorman has 
used some of the novelist’s devices, but he has nowhere over- 
stepped the boundary of biography, provided it is agreed that a 
biographer is entitled to know his subject’s thoughts. 


Civilizing Ourselves: Intellectual Maturity in the Modern 
World. By Everett Dean Martin. W. W. Norton and 
Company. $3. 

Mr. Martin diagnoses our industrial crisis as “a phase of 
the psychological or cultural crisis.” He contends that the 
trouble with the world today is the preponderance of immature 
intelligence. 

The crisis in industry is the result not of failure in 
production, but of failure in salesmanship, distribution, and 
politics. In production men have long been using mature 
intelligence. In the other aspects of industry, they have 
either been obliged to appeal to immature intelligence, or 
have themselves not risen above this psychological level. 
The same defeat of mature intelligence by adolescent men- 
tality is evident in political affairs. 


He compares our sad state with an ancient civilization over- 
thrown by a barbarian invasion, with the difference that our 
invasion has come from within. The gradually rising tide of 
mental immaturity is threatening to submerge the mentally ma- 
ture minority. 

Barbarians come in hordes, and I should say that any 
tendency to ignore or minimize the individual variations 
among us, to turn us into a horde, is a barbarian tendency. 

. Barbarians tend to destroy what they cannot under- 
stand. They are adolescent, almost infantile in their point 
of view. ... The conditions of modern life have worked 
not so much to civilize the barbarian mind as to organize 
it and make it powerful. 


The Art of Henri Matisse. By Albert C. Barnes and Violette 
de Mazia. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. 

Strongly as one may dislike the finality with which these 
authors pronounce their aesthetic judgments, one must applaud 
the intelligence and perspicuity of their reasoning. Not even 
their wearisome autoptic method of criticism—an “objective” 
method first introduced and applied by Dr. Barnes in “The Art 
in Painting’—can make us yawn away the value of this book 
as a key to better understanding of Matisse. Although the 
authors start out by laboring the point that art is not a “relapse 
into mere feeling’—as if to apologize for the lack of it in 
Matisse—a fine-comb examination of every phase of the mas- 
ter’s painting and drawing forces them eventually to concede 
that the work of this “superlatively able and competent de- 
signer” seldom conveys the profounder human and plastic values 
which we find in Giotto, Tintoretto, El Greco, and Cézanne. 
“Ry centering his interest upon decoration he misses the supreme 
value of painting.’ A considerable portion of the text is devoted 


to tracing the numerous traditional and contemporary sources 
from which Matisse borrowed many of his plastic themes, his 
delicate pastel-like colors, his modeling, brush strokes, and 
color-hatchings, and those bizarre tapestry, cretonne, poster, and 
rosette effects that he brought to his canvases. He drew most 
heavily, we are told, from Japanese prints, Persian miniatures 
and textiles, Chinese frescos, Egypto-Roman encaustic painting, 
Byzantine mosaics, Egyptian polychrome fabrics, and Negro 
sculpture. His Occidental borrowings are said to come mainly 
from Manet and Cézanne. Since Miss de Mazia and Dr. 
Barnes went to the trouble of compiling so comprehensive a 
critical index to the work of Matisse, they might also have 
included his sculpture and ceramics. The appendix contains 
eighteen detailed analyses of important paintings. Every Matisse 
student will want to consult this book, if only for its wealth of 
photographic material—151 half-tone reproductions. 


My Sister My Bride. By Cyril Hume. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. $2. 

In “My Sister My Bride” we see a group of artists, including 
a painter, a theatrical producer, an actress, and a novelist, who 
are all very much involved with the life of a sixteen-year-old girl. 
The main theme is that of the love of the painter, Lawrence, for 
the girl, Nancy, whose qualities, besides her youth and a charming 
naivete, are her devotion to “beauty” and her wilful blindness to 
the ugly things in life. To the painter she is the “essence” he has 
sought and missed in all the women he has loved. Because of the 
gulf of years between them, Lawrence denies himself the right to 
make her his. Out of this situation is developed a crisis which is 
brought to a head when Lawrence’s son, an athletic simpleton, 
also falls in love with the girl. With him Nancy for the first time 
touches reality, and reality, which has had no place in her scheme 
of things, destroys her. The book is serious and ambitious, and if 
we accept Mr. Hume’s premises we must admit that he has 
worked them out to psychologically plausible conclusions. Some 
criticism may be made of the characterizations of the artists in 
Nancy’s coterie of admirers. As portrayed here, each of these fig- 
ures represents to the letter the popular bourgeois conception of 
what painters, actresses, and novelists are like. This almost gives 
to the book an air of burlesque, which was probably not intended 
and certainly does not help to make the characters live. 


George Washington: die Geschichte einer Staatengriindung. 
Von Walther Reinhardt. Frankfurt-am-Main: Socie- 
tats-Verlag. 

Walther Reinhardt, German consul at Seattle, Washington, 
modestly presents this biography as “a small German gift to 
great America” on the occasion of the Washington bicentenary 
celebration. In his native land the book has been awarded the 
1932 prize of the Ralph Beaver Strassburg Foundation, fol- 
lowing the decision of a jury which included Thomas Mann, 
Albert Einstein, Jacob Wassermann, and Stefan Zweig. It is 
an admirable study, colorful and sympathetic, and there is 
abundant evidence that the preparatory research was both schol- 
arly and thorough. Mr. Reinhardt makes no parade of authori- 
ties, but he has patently absorbed them all from Irving to 
Hughes, for he writes from a full fund of knowledge. He is 
concerned primarily with observation of character reacting to 
the stresses of circumstance, and from that test of pressures he 
sees Washington’s character emerging as fine metal. “His in- 
fluence reaches to our time and will be active far into the future. 
No longer should he be thought of in the role of hero; he has 
been discovered as the human being, as a thinking, feeling, suf- 
fering man of flesh and blood. The aristocrat Washington, who 
renounced monarchy, became the founder of American democ- 
racy. ... Greatest of all Americans. No other man’s work on 
the Western continent has proved to be more comprehensive, 
more enduring, or more permanent.” 
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Music 


“The Emperor Jones” 
A ‘ty. "The portion of the power of Eugene O’Neill’s 


play “The Emperor Jones” remains in the operatic 

version by Louis Gruenberg, produced by the Metro- 
politan this season, than often remains in operatic adaptations 
of dramatic works. Most operas, on the other hand, boast 
music of some interest or attractiveness in itself—a distinction 
which Mr. Gruenberg deliberately sacrificed. Almost through- 
out, the music is entirely subservient to the play, the lines of 
which are mostly spoken to music instead of sung. The or- 
chestral and general technical competence of Mr. Gruenberg’s 
music cannot be questioned. But there is not enough of it in 
“The Emperor Jones” to explain the changed effect of that 
work in its transference to the opera house: one must look 
beyond the quality of the music to other causes. 

O’Neill’s play is essentially a tour de force in dramatic 
design, everything being made to contribute to one great cre- 
scendo in intensity. It begins with a quiet, sultry exposition: 
Smithers extracting an account of what is going on from the 
old native woman making her escape; Smithers and Jones de- 
scribing or hinting at what needs to be told of the past and 
of plans for the future. Jones is the main theme, upon which 
the entire development section is to be based. Smithers is a 
subsidiary theme, entirely neglected in the development section 
and reappearing only in the return and coda. The exposition 
really ends, and the development section begins, with the first 
distant beats of the tom-tom. The development is symbolized 
by the increasing pace and loudness of those beats, which con- 
tinue uninterrupted to the end of the play. ‘But the play itself 
has a sort of return in the scene in which Smithers reiterates 
to Lem, leader of the natives, the confidence of both himself 
and the Emperor, in the first scene, that Jones is more than a 
match for his subjects and will never be caught. The coda, 
consisting of the shooting of Jones in the woods and the bring- 
ing in of his body, completes the tension. 

The gradual stripping off of all the Emperor’s glitter con- 
tributes to the force of the crescendo and unifies its episodes. 
In the original version this denuding of the Emperor Jones is 
carried through to the end. His silver bullet, made to impress 
the natives with the idea that ordinary bullets cannot harm him, 
and saved by him after all the other symbols of his magnificence 
have been shed, he shoots at the witch doctor’s green alligator, 
and he is left naked of defense to receive the silver bullets 
made for him by the natives. The horrors summoned up by 
Jones’s imagination and memory, too, grow steadily more fan- 
tastic, while the scenes grow shorter and shorter. Every means 
of plot, mood, tempo, and structure is made to contribute to 
the increase of tension symbolized by the drumbeats. 

Almost all of these devices have been tampered with in 
making the operatic version. By placing before the sultry at- 
mosphere and slow tempo of the first scene a prelude in which 
fore-rumblings of the horrors to come are heard, Mr. Gruen- 
berg has begun the tension too early—its let-down in the first 
scene is unexplained and unsatisfactory. By lengthening certain 
passages, presumably for musical reasons, he has taken away 
much of that steady tightening that makes the crescendo. By 
superimposing music on the drumbeat, which is thus heard only 
intermittently, he has destroyed the effect of that device. He 
has altered the end of the play as well: Jones saves the silver 
bullet for himself and dies in a thoroughly operatic climax, 
followed by a dance of triumph by the natives. The scene 
between Lem and Smithers is omitted entirely. The witch 
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MEMORIAL MEETING 
MARCH i2—SUNDAY—8:30 P. M. 
PROMINENT SPEAKERS : MUSICAL PROGRAM 
SOCIALIST PARTY—BROOKLYN FORUM 
BROOKLYN ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 30 Lafayette Ave., near Flatbush Ave. 


TICKETS: 25e—55e—$/.10 at Box Office—Rand Book Store—7 E. i5th St., N. Y. 
MAR. |9—DEBATE: Senator Joseph T, Rebinson vs. Morris Hillquit 
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Tuesday Evening, March 14th, at 8:30 P.M. 


HOWARD SCOTT, speaks on 


“TECHNOCRACY AND SOCIAL CHANGB” 
This Sunday Afternoon, March 12th, at 4:30 P.M. 
ELIAS TOBENKIN speaks on 
“SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE WORLD WAR CRISIS” 








ONE GIRL’S ANSWER 
to the Problem of Youth, Love and the Mystery of Life— 


“HERTHAS AWAKENING” 


ENGLISH TITLES 
146 West 57th Street 





(Hertha'’s Erwachen) 


LIVILE CARNEGIE, 











Mr. Oswatp GARRISON VILLARD 
will speak over W.E.V.D. (1300k-231m) on the 


THE NATION's Radio Hour, Wednesday, 
March 15, 8:15 P.M 


(hen toriting to advertisers please mention The Nation 





doctor, instead of being a figure of Jones’s imagination, becomes 


one of the natives. The whole point of the end of the play js 
missed, and the play’s structure badly deformed, for the sake 
of an unnecessary and excessive simplification. 

Even considered as incidental music, Gruenberg’s work js 
definitely a liability, I think. For incidental music should not 
be just a pleasant texture of sounds running along beside the 
drama: if it does not clarify situations it is bound to obscure 
them. In the second scene Jones looks under the first white 
stone for the provisions he has stored away. Much of his 
confidence has rested on his assurance of food in the forest and 
on admiration of his own foresight in hiding it. He rolls back 
the stone confidently, and the shock he receives in finding noth- 
ing under it is his first serious hint of the possibility of failure 
It is an important and an effective moment. It needs no under- 
lining. But if a musical accompaniment is provided and it does 
not underline the incident, the effect is to hide from the listener 
the importance it would have if no music accompanied it. 

Mr. Tibbett’s compelling performance as the Emperor 
Jones needs no praise here. Jo Mielziner’s setting for the 
first scene seems to me pretty far from O’Neill’s conception: 
the throne for Jones is noble in proportion and color, and has 
nothing of the tawdry, Harlem tinge O'Neill describes. But 
the entire scenic part of the production is a moving work that 
contributes very importantly to the force of the performance. 
Especially noteworthy is the advantage taken of the size of the 
stage and house. The sets are not merely designs for “The 
Emperor Jones”; they are sets for the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and they make its size an asset, give the drama a 
bigger, more heroic scale than it could have in a smaller house. 
The rest of the production, too, is so skilfully handled that 
even with the music and the changes made to accommodate it 
“The Emperor Jones” is a credit to the Metropolitan. 

ArtHur Menpe! 


Films 
Miscellany 


ms OME EXPRESS” at the New Roxy is an unusual pic- 
R ture if for no other reason than that it is probably the 
first importation from England which in movement and 
general technical excellence compares favorably with the better 
products of Hollywood and other great film centers. Despite 
the fact that it was produced by the British-Gaumont combina- 
tion and that its stars are a well-known German actor and a 
once popular Hollywood actress, the picture has a distinction 
which is thoroughly English in character. The acting, for ex- 
ample, has all the suavity and naturalness of English acting at its 
best. The melodramatic interest derives not from any particu- 
lar stress in the acting or the dialogue but from the development 
of a single central situation, which happens to be the theft of a 
famous painting by a group of international crooks, all of whom 
are brought together on the swift-moving express between Paris 
and Rome. What distinguishes the picture from its obvious 
model of a year ago is its superior unity; the various char- 
acter-types are related and subordinated to the situation better 
than in Von Sternberg’s “Shanghai Express.” It is interesting, 
for instance, to compare the restraint with which Esther Ralston 
plays her role of the publicity-weary movie actress with the 
manner in which Marlene Dietrich was made to play a corre- 
sponding role in the American picture. At the same time, it 
must be admitted that the photography throughout is mediocre. 
If the English directors can learn to combine a better use of this 
element with the already accomplished style of acting exhibited 
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Retters,” 
Anglo-American morals at the Radio City Music Hall, that it 
‘alls short of being as effective as the stage play revived a few 


\liss Collier on the stage. 
.dy to the screen, there was too little effort to add any scenic 
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Rome Express,” the British motion-picture industry is likely 
, become increasingly important in the next few years. 

It may be said of George Cukor’s movie version of “Our 
Somerset Maugham’s somewhat dated comedy of 


.rs ago with Ina Claire and Constance Collier in the principal 
Jes. The inanimate posturings of Constance Bennett as the 
mpletely non-moral American social climber in London some- 
mes approach the ridiculous; and the stately Violet Kemble- 

per is certainly miscast in the role so hilariously played by 
Moreover, in transferring the com- 


riety or to recreate any of the situations in visual terms. 
rtunately, Maugham’s lines are pretty consistently witty, the 
enes follow each other in rapid order, and the total result is 


, fairly sophisticated departure for the talking screen. 


The second program of the Film Society on Sunday evening 
nsisted of a potpourri of delicacies, new and old, from various 


lands, the whole calculated to impress on the bewildered spec- 
tator a sense of the enormous variety of the screen medium. 


‘em: an excerpt from D’Arrast’s “Laughter,” an American- 


made picture which seemed to combine the Keystone and early 


“crazy-fool” humors of Donald 
Item: a light-poem by Eisenstein, which in- 


‘haplin technique with the 
eden Stewart. 


luded some of his most beautiful work, although much of it 
vas marred by a too explicit symbolism at the end. 


Item: 
Lichtspiel,” an example of the film of pure abstractions based 
, mechanical forms. Jtem: an incredible succession of an- 


1ouncements and advance shots actually made for Hollywood 


tures in recent years. After the intermission there was 


hown an episode from a Pearl White serial made in 1916 and, 


; the main feature, a first presentation of Pierre Prévert’s 
L’affaire est dans le sac,” an extraordinary visualization of 


the surréaliste attitude in contemporary French art and litera- 
ture. So important is this film from the standpoint of its pos- 
sible influence on the field as a whole that discussion of it must 
be put off to a later time. WitiiaM Troy 


Drama 

A Genius on Main Street 
NE expects a great deal of Katharine Cornell in a play by 
O Sidney Howard. One tends to judge it by exacting 

standards, and to pay both the author and the star the 
compliment of not being too easily pleased. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, neither is at his best in “Alien Corn” (Belasco Theater), 
and the production is a disappointment despite the high talents 
and the high intentions there displayed. 

Perhaps the initial difficulty is with the theme itself. Mr. 
Howard has a beautiful title, but the story of the superior soul 
struggling against American mediocrity is a story which has been 
told too many times in too many ways. By very dint of repeti- 
tion in novel and essay and play it has come to have that air of 
almost fatuous falsity which even a truth too often reiterated 
tends to assume. Out of mere perversity, perhaps, one finds 
one’s sympathy changing sides; one finds oneself protesting that 
it is not, after all, so bad as that; and so it is in the case of 
“Alien Corn.” Mr. Howard has a great gift for drawing real- 
istic characters with insight and understanding, but in the present 
instance it works against him, for the simple reason that these 
characters soon come to seem more likable than the heroine they 
are supposed to annoy. Doubtless she had a great deal to bear; 
but so, one cannot help confessing, did the Middle Western col- 
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A SATURDAY NIGHT. Playhouse. Reviewed in this issue. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND. New Amsterdam Theater. Miss 
Le Gallienne moves uptown with her charming company of 
fabulous beasts. 

ALIEN CORN. Belasco Theater. Katherine Cornell in a play by 
Sidney Howard. Reviewed in this issue. 

AMERICAN DREAM. Guild Theater. Reviewed next week. 

BIOGRAPHY. Avon Theater. An intelligent and sinewy comedy 
about what happens when a cultivated woman of the world 
tries to choose between a pompous opportunist and an un- 
manageable idealist. 

DESIGN FOR LIVING. Ethel Barrymore Theater. Noel Coward 
and the Lunts having a good time in a play by the former. 
DINNER AT EIGHT. Music Box Theater. Lively but preten- 

tious melodrama by Edna Ferber and George Kaufman. 

GOODBYE AGAIN. Masque Theater. Fine performances by 
Osgood Perkins and others make this farce comedy very 
funny. 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
comedy about a small town dentist. 

PIGEONS AND PEOPLE. Lyceum Theater. 
half of George M. Cohan in a play by himself. 
seeing. 

THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN. Henry Miller Theater. 
Light comedy from the French completely rewritten by Sidney 
Howard and charmingly played by Pauline Lord and others. 
All things considered, it is much the most enjoyable comedy of 
the season. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY. A wild melange of farce, burlesque, 
and disorderly conduct. Funny and a hit. 


Little Theater. Unpretentious 
A surprise hit. 

Two hours and a 
Well worth 











Give Hima Chance! 


FEW days ago Franklin D. Roosevelt ac- 
cepted the most terrific responsibility to 
confront an American since 1917. 





| Already an attempted assassination and the loss of 
Senator Walsh have tested the President’s courage 
and intensified the suspense that grips America. 
Probably no sincere person doubts the sincerity 
or the courage of Mr. Roosevelt. If in executive 
ability he can match those other qualities, his fame 
in history will be secure. 


So give the President a chance—a whole, fair, un- 
obstructed chance—to prove himself! That is 
the service that every citizen owes his country 


| today. 





And follow the crucial events of Roosevelt’s first 
three months in office as they are recorded in The 
Nation. 


THE NATION NEW YORK 


For the enclosed $1 start my 13-week subscrip- 


20 Vesey St. 


tion at once. 


| Name denpatiieeennietne 
City . » 
3-15-33 














lege community in which she found herself. And of the two, 
the latter comes to seem the more tolerant, the more sympathetic. 
and—one is tempted to say—the more broad-minded. At leas: 
that community seemed to understand her and her cantankerous 
old father better than they understood it. ‘The very people 
whom she scorns seem to devote their lives to trying to get her 
out of her difficulties, and they receive nothing in return except 
the various manifestations of an egotism which blandly accepts 
everything without even bothering to wonder if those who give 
have any lives or any desires of their own. I have never, | 
think, been inclined to sentimentalize Main Street. If any loca] 
patriotism lingers in my mind, it is well below the conscious level, 
Yet I could not help feeling that, so far as humanity was con- 
cerned, these Middle Western provincials came out pretty well 
from a comparison with the fine flower of artistic Europe. 

Perhaps one would not fee! all this if the genius of the un- 
fortunate pianist could be made to seem as real as the devoted 
kirldliness of her blundering friends. Perhaps if one really be- 
lieved in her tremendous gift, one would more readily grant her 
the artist’s immemorial right to a blind and consuming egotism. 
But in the very nature of things it is difficult to do more than ask 
us to assume the existence of those talents which are supposed to 
justify her now ruthless and now whining self-absorption. We 
are told that she has talents which it were death to hide; but 
all we actually see is a discontented woman who has made her- 
self the center of a band of ineffectual satellites. Besides, Mr. 
Howard has, I think, mixed realism with romance. His minor 
characters are real, and so is the whole atmosphere of the small 
college. But Elsa Brandt, the great pianist and glamorous 
woman, is conceived out of what seems to me a strangely youth- 
ful sentimentality, so that she appears a figure more likely to be 
born from the romantic imagination of one of the young in- 
structors than actually to be found either in a college town or in 
that Vienna for which her father longs. Indeed, her unconvinc- 
ing presence seems almost to spoil what would otherwise be an 
effective study of a characteristic American phenomenon, and in 
this particular case I am ready to maintain that, for once, 
“Hamlet” would be better with Hamlet left out. As for Miss 
Cornell, I suppose that she plays the character as it is written, 
but her performance does not escape a certain monotony of woe. 
She suffers too continuously and with too persistent and too 
loving a grace. Again I must say that if one really believed 
firmly enough in her genius one might suffer with her; but as it 
is, one is likely to find sympathy turning by imperceptible stages 
into mere irritation. So far as I am concerned Elsa Brandt may 
go to Vienna—or elsewhere. 

Comment on the Theater Guild’s new offering “Ameri- 
can Dream” must be postponed until next week. Meanwhile 
there is space for brief approval of Owen Davis’s “A Saturday 
Night” (Playhouse), a pleasantly human little comedy which 
describes what happens in a typical American home when Father 
and Mother plan a night out to celebrate the latter’s birth- 
day. On that particular evening all the problems of the 
home converge toward a crisis, and before the evening is over 
domesticity has been thoroughly defined and expounded. Mr. 
Davis is not particularly original in his conclusions, and there 
are moments when wholesomeness, as exemplified by the popu- 
lar Peggy Wood, becomes a little oppressive. Nevertheless, “A 
Saturday Night” provides a genuinely diverting evening, and 
unless I am very much mistaken it will be something of a hit. 
There are few who will not recognize the truth of the situations 
either from experience or observation, and few who will not 
ponder the question proposed by the husband after listening to 
a bachelor friend’s analysis of the husband’s defects: “I wonder 
whether you single men know so much about women because 
you are not married, or whether you are not married becaust 
you know so much about women.” 

JoserpH Woop Krutcu 
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‘i THE NEW REDUCED RATES ARE 
NOW IN EFFECT 


e up and enjoy the Blue Mountain Combina- 
ion of good fun, good friends and good food. 
Outdoor sports and indoor recreations. Come up 
to play, or come up to stay. You'll like it. 


er Twe 
$4.0 4 s $7.50 days 
educed round-trip vatlroad fares to Harmon: 


srand Central— $1.50; 125th St.—$1.30. 
axi service at Harmon Sta. for all trains. 


SLUE MOUNTAIN 
| rv" LODGE 








Phone: 
Peek. 1403 y, 











ZINDOREST PARK. 
MONROE, WN. Y. Phone: 


rormerly a millionatre’s estate. Most beautifully iand- 
gaped. Exceptionally beautiful during Fall and Win- 
ter, All sport facilities on premises. Beduced rates 
for the Fall and Winter. Special week-end rates. 


1% hours Erie B. B. Bus or Route 17 


BUNGALOWS FOR RENT 








FAMILY BUNGALOWS 
TAMIMENT PENNSYLVANIA 
On beautiful Lake Tamiment, fasnous for climate, 
comfortable cottages with modern conviences, high 
standard play-school, provision store, pasteurized 
milk, all privileges of Camp Tamiment. Moderate 

rentals, 
New York Office—7 EAST 15th STREET 
Phone: Algonquin 4-6875 
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GROUP LEADERS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
If you are planning to visit Russia this summer 
and wish to assume responibility in return for 
remission of part of the expense, address with all 
particulars to Box 116, c/o The Nation. 























VACATION SERVICE 


ACATION SERVICE—Let Sarah advise you 

“Where to Go’’—no obligation. Adult Camps, 
Children’s Camps, Hotels, Tours, Trips, Auto 
Travel. Sarah Bloom, 698 West End Avenue, 
New York. Riverside 9-3601. 
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is preferred for excellent location, splen- 
4id modern cuisine and different elien- 
tele. 


\ Rates Very Reasonable 


| 459 Madisom Ave., Lakewood, MN. J. 
\ R. SILVER A. EPSTEIN 


Tel. Lakewood 287—063 








RED OAKS 


Atlantic Highlands New Jersey 
4 150 acre country estate one hour from New York, 
with private lake. Tennis, golfing, riding and 
kating. Old Gardens. Famous Cuisine. Beautifully 
appointed rooms Intellectual and congenial group. 


Splendid opportunity for those wanting to finish 8 
piece of work. Open all year. Reasonable rates. 


Management—Mascha and Hyman Strunsky 
Phone Atlantic Highlands 264 














CHESTER’S ZUNBARG 


Country Home, Good Food, Bath, Steam Heat, 
Winter Sports, Hunting, Plenty Arguments at 


Fireplace. No Radio. 
WOODBOURNE, N. Y. Tel. Fallsburg 186-J 


ToPrSTONE FARM 


For winter vacations in the Connecticut hills, restful, 





secluded, now at os rates, and a 
end railroad fares. Saddle horses on D 3 ° 
cmution. Address: BR F. D. 4, Bidgefield, Conn. 





Summer Season rooms 
at Congers, N. Y. 
THE OLD FASHIONED HOUSB 
Rates very low 
Congers, Box 153, N. Y. 








O FOR RENT Oo 


gix ROOM HOUSE, Sunnyside (L. I.) mode) 
garden community, subway and elevated, play- 
Merriam, 49-10 39th Ave. COlumbus 




















fround., 
5-6720. 





APARTMENT WANTED 


[ANTED—An apartment in the village, fur- 





nished or unfurnished, by a distinguished 
author, From April until September—perhaps 
longer. Will pay $25.00 per month. Write Box 
115, c/o The Nation. 





APARTMENT TO SHARE 


YOUNG women, to share with another, fur- 
nished studio apartment, spacious independent 
Stuyvesant 





tuyvesant Park. 


room, kitchen. 
9-8323. 





Box 114, c/o The Nation. 





ANTED: Adoption home for appealing boy of 

six, ready to bring some family new happi- 
ness; bright, responsive child, fair coloring, Jew- 
ish. References exchanged. Box 117, c/o The 
Nation. 





F YOU ARE IN SYMPATHY WITH THE 

MODERN ATTITUDE TOWARD SUN AND 
AIR BATHING IN NATURAL SURROUND- 
INGS, COMMUNICATE WITH BOX 118, 
C/O THE NATION. 
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Send for Catalogue 
CURIOUS of Privately Printed 
BO O K Unexpurgated Items 


Exotically Illustrated 
THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Limited Editions 
Dept. N, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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T YPING—Expert: Sale “Hints” free. Mar- 
jorie Dawson, Seville Hotel, Fifth Ave. and 
29th St. Write. 








SUBSCRIBERS 
Please Note 


O not withhold your renewals be- 

cause of the banking holiday. Busi- 
ness must proceed as usual. Send only 
a one-dollar cash installment now, or a 
Postal Money Order. Or, if it is your 
custom to pay by that method, send us 
your check. We will enter your renewal 
at once and will hold your check either 
for clearance after the banking holiday, 
or as a note to be redeemed by you in 
scrip as soon as it becomes available. 
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THE Propie’s INSTITUTE 
At Cooper Union 
8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock 
Admission Free 
Friday, March 10th 
PROFESSOR RICHARD McKEON 
“Aristotle and Aristotleism” 
Sunday, March 12th 
PROF ESSOR HOUSTON PETERSON 
Key-Ideas in American History: Frontier” 
Tuesday, March 14th 


DOCTOR BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 
Science and Society: What Science is Doing to 
our Civilization” 


DR. LOUIS BERMAN 
FRIDAYS AT 8:45 P. M. 
- 10—The Glands Dominating Childhoed. 
and its Meaning for 


. 17—Chemical B 
the Brain. 
- 24—Sugar Balance and Character. 
. Si—The Sex Gland—How Sex Changes 
Personality. 
With Lantern Slides Single adm. 560 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVA 
iti E. Sth St. 5 y hae Yt 








The Seciety for the Advancement of Judalem 
15 West 86th Street 


FORUM 
Sunday Morning, March 12, 10:45 A.M. 


DR. MORDECAI M. KAPLAN 


4 will speak on 
The Challenge of Anti-Semitism 
Musical Program All Are Welcome 











WHITHER SOCIAL WORK 


& discussion by 
cacy DR FRANKWOOD WILLIAMS 
sentAL SOOEES DISCUSSION CLUB 
DRAMAT 
316 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. a or 


Wed., March 15,8 P.M. = Adm. 25¢ 
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SEE! History in the Making! HEAR! 


World-wide Panorama of Event * 
Places reported and recorded in ee 


talk. Weekly Change of Program Brey men 
Continuous Daily 10 am. to fan” Saturday. 


Emsassy News R 
2 ss : EEL THEATRE 
1560 B'way bet. 46 & 47 Sts. Adm. 25¢ at all times 

















____U) __ INSTRUCTION) 
LANGUAGES 


Private lessons 60c (Dail 
Universal sSchovil of 
tom Av. (85th) Est. 





Conversationally taughe 
for immediate use. 

y 9-9). Native teachers, 
Languages, 1265 Lexing 
over 20 yrs. AT water 90-6128 


Spanish, Italian, German. 


F REN CH Russian, Conversational. 


Native teachers. Private lessons 60c.. Dai 
=: 

Fisher School of Languages, 1264 a An 

Av. (bet. 85-86 Sts.) Est. 1905. AT water 89-6675 


Leern languages at home by World’s Easiest 

Quickest Method. Free Demonstration. 

LINQUAPHONE INstriTtTe. 10 B. 43 St.. N. Y. 
POSITION WANTED 


OUNG WOMAN, cultured. secke j 
_* occupation 9 A. M. to 4 P. M.. French, Fleme 
ee Gomes typewriting, stenography. Re- 
oe : 
oh Nation. ary consideration. Box 110, c/o 
HELP WANTED 
ANDYMAN is wanted, in exchan 
° ge for good 
N. sm and small salary. Box 153, Congers, 


























SHOPPERS CORNER 


7 INDIVIDUALITY—s 
Gowns and tailored suits made + Sa 


workmanship and fit. Mod 
$15.00. Natalie Gomez, Cheleca Saifer °°? 
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DO SOMETHING! 


. comes the desperate cry from ruined farms, from paralyzed factories . . . from every home in the 
nation! In the high places sit Congress bewildered, bankers helplessly facing a mounting tide of failures. . . 
IS THERE A WAY OUT? Fortunately, yes! Common sense, intelligence, sheer humanity point tc 


these cures for the curse of our nation: 


For Immediate Relief To Build a Sound and Lasting Prosperity 








- One Billion relief to the jobless: their dollars will be . National Economic Planning to balance productiog 
active dollars. and consumption through equitable distribution 0 
ol buying power. 
. Five Billion Dollars to give men jobs in wiping out ; F ae 
the slums and for other urgent Public Works. ae Let the Nation own its utilities and natural resource: 


. The thirty hour week and the high wage: t 


. Shift the tax load from the poor; mobilize credit nefegy hes ends tis gantite. 


and tax wealth to pay the bill. 

, . : - People’s control of the banks and a reliable do 

. Stop foreclosures by an immediate moratorium on 
farm mortgages. . Unemployment and old age insurance. 


The Old Parties are hopeless . . . rooted in the past . . . subsidized by nearsighted “Big Business.” W. 
must act through a New Political Party devoted heart and soul to the winning of a New Economic orde 


of plenty, security and freedom through the mass power of an awakened people. 


THE LEAGUE FOR INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ACTION 
WILL HELP LAUNCH THIS UNITED NEW PARTY 


A National Congress Will Be Held in June 





YOU, farmers, laborers, professionals, wage-earners, men and women everywhere, help to hasten this ne 


era of plenty and security! Become a league member at once using the coupon below to enlist! 





John Dewey, Chairman 
League for Independent Political Action 


Here Is 112 East 19th Street, Room 1001 
New York, New York 
Gentlemen 
\ our ( ‘hance I am with you heart and soul. Please enroll me as a member of the 
League for the organization of the New Political 7 Gladly I enclose the 
following contribution $ lll, See. ss 


To iad 
Do Something  Ionane 
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